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ELEMENTARY GERMAN COMPOSITION 


By F. W. TRUSCOTT and S. C. SMITH, Professors 
in West Virginia University 
50 cents 


The text contains only simple words in common 
use and frequently repeats them. In Part I the 
material is original, consisting of sentences and 
connected discourse which illustrate the use of the 
noun, the adjective, and the verb. Part II consists 
of easy adaptations of familiar material from various 


MODERN WORD BOOK 


= J. N. HUNT, Author of The Progressive 
Course in Spelling 


16 cents 


This new spelling book for primary grades has 
a‘vocabulary of nearly 1,000 words, conveniently 
grouped in exercises so to show their similarity 
in form and sound. Much of the vocabulary is given 
both in print and script so that the pupil becomes 
familiar with both forms at the same time with little 


sources. A chapter of Grammatical Notes gives the 
more important rules. 


effort. Exercises on the.phonic elements are an 
important feature. There are many illustrations. 
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MECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
660 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth. 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 

Used as a textbook in many ‘technical schools and colleges. 

Instructors and men in practice say: “The problems which it presents give the student a means of 
hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’; ‘*‘We have used the 


book in question very satisfactorily ’’; ‘It seems to me that this is the best publication of problems in me- 
chanics that I have ever Seen.” 
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Cultural power and are especially effective in giving the pupil a mastery of sy mbol and idiom. 
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THERE IS NO GOOD REASON! 


man Scnoo. 
ART DEPART 


& CAREY 


There aré many good reasons why you should take ad- 
vantage of the protection offered by the T. CG. U., The 
National Organization tor Teachers. We can’t ts!) you all 
the reasons here, but write today and we’ll send a heok full 
of good reagOns wel! worth your consideration. 

You are making plans for the new year—perhaps a trip 
to the San Francisco Exposition and the N. E. A. meeting 
at Uakland in June. But such plans are always contingent 
upon your income and savines. What will you do when you 
are sick, injured or quaratined? Your savings and your 
prospect of a pleasant vacation will be wiped out in a jitty. 

Enrol! in the T, C. U. and you need have nofears. Your sa- 
oo ee your income will be safe. TheT.C.U. will pay you 
$50.00 a month when you are sick, injured or quarantined 
and $1,000 to »2,0%foraccidental death. The cost is trivia). 
WRITE TODAY and let us tel} you more abont it. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Department J LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


A CONNECTING 
between the teacher wanting 

a position and a position need- 
_ ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 


Foreigners’ Guide 


To English 


By AZNIV BESHGETURIAN 
Teacher of English in the Boston Evening Schools 


FOREIGNERS’. GUIDE TO ENGLISH 


provides conversation, reading, language and 
phonics work for evening classes ot beginners 
in English, sufficient for one school year 


Special Features of the Book 


The large amount of-reajiing matter (more.than 4,000 sentences) 


' The Simplicity of sentence structure, not only in. the first lessons, 
but throughout the book 


The thorough teaching of usages and constructions especially difficalt 


The drill on a vocabulary which includes both the words essential 
to the construction of sentences in English and the words needed 
.in the ordinary affairs of life 
The direct conversational tone of the reading matter 
Two hundred and sixty-one illustrations of objects and actions 
The application of many lessons to work and industry 
From the first lessons, which are based on the 
object and action method, the student is inter- 
ested and encouraged to continue, because 
he feels that he is covering ground and is getting 
a grasp of English 
Bound in cloth. Illustrated. xiv+268 pages 
List price, 60c; mailing price, 72c. 
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wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders — money 
orders, or regiatered letters, made payable to the publis ers. 


are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a 

tail to appear on the label on the second issue after the dateof 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JourNaL fail @ 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers DP 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the m 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription, 
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EDUCATIONAL TOOLS NEW AND OLD 


ALLAN GRANT ODELL 


There is a certain parent who takes a reason- 
ably broad, intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in the health and welfare of his boy. He once 
decided that that boy should have the finest set 
of wood-working tools, suitable for the use of a 
lad, which could be bought. This resolution 
meant not only his determination that the boy 
should receive the benefits of the trained eye and 
hand, but it also meant that be wanted the boy, 
even at an early age, to absorb something of the 
ideal of usefulness. To be sure, even with the 
father this notion was somewhat hazy but it was 
moderately compelling and it led him to the 
hardware shop. He insisted that the tools, as re- 
gards size, weight and simplicity of function, 
should be adapted to the boy’s needs, but they 
should in no sense be toys. They should be of 
the best material so that the danger 
of injury would be reduced to a minimum 
and they should be modern in design, 
reflecting in some degree the progress of recent 
years in the carpenter’s arts. Of course, the 
dealer had no tools which met this unusual de- 
mand. So thoroughly, however, was the father 
bent on achieving nothing short of his idea that 
he told the dealer to have a special set of tools 
made for him, which should yield the desired 
results. The dealer warned him that this plan 
would involve much expense. He showed him 
several sets in stock, which though old in de- 
sign and not especially sturdy in structure, were 
at least most reasonably priced. But the father 
laid down this final dictum as the essence of the 
creed which his thinking over the subject had 
caused him to formulate :— 

“T have to economize whenever I can, consis- 
tently, but when the health and safety of my boy 
are concerned, nothing is too good.” 

Now it happened the same evening at home 
while the spirit of self-satisfaction was still upon 
him, that his wife casually announced that 
Charles must have a new arithmetic by order of 
the teacher for the next term’s work. For some 
reason this announcement had a most marvelous 
effect upon the thoughtful parent. To be sure, his 
cigar bill for the day had amounted to more than 
the cost of the arithmetic, but here was a princi- 
ple involved. 

“What, another arithmetic!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, he hasn’t half worn out the old one and 
it was only last year that they made him buy a 
new grammar. There is something very strange 
about these frequent changes. To my way of 
thinking, an arithmetic is an arithmetic. I had 
not heard that the multiplication table had been 
changed since I used to study it. There are 


books in this house that you and I studied. They 
taught us all the arithmetic we needed and in- 
stead of getting another one, it would be much 
more sensible to take these old ones and use 
them up.” 


The wife meekly suggested that she had seen 
the principal of the school who had informed 
her that the book which he proposed to intro- 
duce embodied certain new methods which had 
been worked out by educational experts and 
tested with satisfactory results. The father in- 
sisted, however, that his boy did not want frills; 
he wanted arithmetic. 

“The old kind of addition and_ substraction, 
like the old religion, was good enough for me 
and it ought to be good enough for the boy.” 

The boy got his eighteen dollar set of tools, 
and although it came hard, he also got his thirty- 
five cent arithmetic. 

Two directors of a large manufacturing plant 
were returning to their suburban homes from a 
meeting of their board. They were congratula- 
ting themselves upon their success in securing a 
vote in favor of equipping the plant with im- 
proved machinery. One of the men was enjoy- 
ing a particularly large measure of self-satisfac- 
tion because of the fact that his plea for efficiency 
had turned the tide of opposition. He had said: 
“T am as strong an advocate of economy as any 
one here, but the proposed measure means in- 
creased efficiency and we cannot sacrifice any- 
thing which makes for efficiency, for efficiency in 
the long run means dividends.” 

But the letters which spell the word “divi- 
dends” were not always dancing before their 
minds and their interest in the affairs of their 
town placed them perhaps above the average 
standard of citizenship. One of the men _ re- 
minded the other that there would be a meet- 
ing of the school board that week, and he added 
that the principal of the high school had recom- 
mended the introduction of a new history and a 
new text-book on civics. This was a free text- 
book town. The books were furnished to the 
pupils by the municipality. The champion of 
modern factory equipment replied that he sup- 
posed it was about time to look for evidences of 
some slick school book agent’s linguistic skill. 

“Tt is most remarkable that we need to change 
books so often now-a-days,” he added. 

“If anything important has happened since that 
history was written and the teacher doesn’t know 
enough to tell the pupils about it, I guess our 
local printer can supply the deficiency with a slip 
of paper and a half dozen lines of type.” 
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His companion apparently concurred, but sug- 
gested that the principal had been talking a good 
deal recently about certain new ideals and view- 
points in the study of history and civics. 


“He says the child now studies these subjects 
from the view-point of his own position as a so- 
cial factor and with reference to his environment. 
Social efficiency is the key-note. He learns to 
think in terms of the community—and all that 
sort of thing. He says that certain ideas have 
been worked out by experts at the teachers’ col- 
lege and that a book to be modern in spirit must 
embody the results.” 

“Oh, the faddists have been at it again,” re- 
plied the other, “and I suppose our children have 
got to be the ‘dog’ that they try the fads on. I 
have an idea that after all, one book is about as 
good as another and that this talk about new 
theories and methods is mostly rubbish.” 

The factory was equipped with up-to-date 
machinery, but the school board, acting upon the 
advice of these two influential citizens, voted to 
continue the books in use. 

In a certain state a bill favoring uniform text- 
books for use throughout the state was before 
the legislature. A professor in the state univer- 
city happened to be talking with a member of 
the lower house. 


“T presume this bill will give you the chance 
to make the speech of your life,” the professor 
suggested. “There’s a vital note to be sounded 
on the subject of good school books, and it isn’t 
often heard in legislative halls. I believe you are 
the man to sound it. You have put in some good 
licks for modern school buildings and sanitary 
equipment. You've a reputation for being a 
good deal of a patriot. You know how to wave 
the American flag at the right time. Here's a 
chance for you to say something about the supe- 
riority of the American text-book. I am assum- 
ing, of course, that you know the school books 
of this country both as regards mechanical make- 
up and subject-matter are immeasurably supe- 
rior to those of any other country. Here’s an 
opportunity for you to take a firm stand for good 
books for the children of our state, for modern 
books, attractive books, the very best tools we 
can get for moulding the minds of our future citi- 
zens. There’s something worth fighting for, 
something that would make your constituents 
proud of you.” 

“Say,” replied the legislator, “I guess you don’t 
know my constituents. They don’t want good 
books; they want cheap books.” 

The theory that a book is a book and the 
cheaper it may be had and the longer it may be 
used from generation to generation, therefore 
the better presents one of the strangest of pres- 
ent day phenomena. 

It has always been regarded as a sort of par- 
ental prerogative to grumble and protest when- 
ever an attempt is made to keep the schools sup- 
plied with books which shall represent a fair de- 
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gree of modern method and effectiveness. One 
would suppose that a parent, instead of havi 
to be driven into such acquiescence, would take 
the initiative in demanding that the most modern 
and effective implements be placed in the hands 
of his children. He would see to it that his boy 
or his girl had nothing short of the very best pro- 
duct of the author’s mind and the book-maker’s 
art. On the contrary, the parent most alert in 
procuring the means for conserving and enhane- 
ing the physical well-being of his child is often 
the most lax and short-sighted with reference to 
the implements used in the child’s training for 
mental efficiency and cultural advancement. No 
tool too good for the training of the hand and the 
development of the body, but anything good 
enough for the training of the mind! In other 
words, an arithmetic is an arithmetic; a book is 
a book. It is true that the multiplication table 
hasn’t changed, although the table as such has 
sunk into comparative insignificance. The law 
of gravitation and other physical laws have not 
changed either, but an adherence to the practice 
of drawing all of the water we use by hand in 
buckets is hardly the test of our faith in the im- 
mutability of nature’s laws. ; 

Corporation directors, first to take advantage 
of the latest and most improved methods in the 
securing of industrial efficiency, are often the last 
to recognize the importance of applying similar 
principles to éducation, Their position is incom- 
prehensible, when one comes to think of it. They 
would go straight to the specialist with any ques- 
tion affecting their health or that of their families, 
or any technical question bearing upon a phase 
of industrial progress; and yet in the field of edu- 
cation, they set their laymen opinions in opposi- 
tion to those of the educational specialists, the 
men who have spent a large part of their lives 
in the study of educational problems and in the 
testing of those problems in the classroom. In 
the name of reason, why do we have our teachers’ 
colleges, our departments of education in the 
universities, and our training schools, if the re- 
sults of this expenditure of money and of human 
effort are to count for naught? The text-book 
is the practical embodiment of the results of this 
specialized effort. More truly than any work on 
method or the theory of education, does the text- 
book represent practical achievement. The text- 
book bears the same relation to the work on edu- 
cational theory that the improved factory 
machine bears to the report of the factory’s board 
of mechanical engineering experts. It must do 
the work or give way to something better. There 
is scarcely a manufacturer who would not admit 
that all industrial progress is the result of the 
application of a higher degree of intelligence or 
skill, or in other words, is the result of educa- 
tion in one form or another; yet these same men 
by their attitude virtually refuse to admit the 
actuality of progress in the methods of educa- 
tion itself. This is what any man does who 
voices the “book is a book” theory. Could any- 
thing be more fundamentally absurd? 
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Although the cost of manufacture of school 
books has probably increased twenty-five per 
cent. in the last twenty years and the quality of 


school books undoubtedly one hundred per cent., 
the price has decreased more than ten per cent. 


The school book of fifty years ago was unin- 
teresting, ugly, typographically harmful to the 
eyes of young children, with illustrations worthy 
of a chamber of horrors—in every way repellent. 
The school book of today judged by any stand- 
ard—scholarship, optical hygiene, aesthetics, 
mechanical technique—represents one of the 
greatest achievements of the present age, and its 
method of instruction is the measure of the prog- 
ress which has all but revolutionized the art of 
teaching. 

The evolution of the school book has come 
about through a process of absolutely free com- 
petition. By a simple law of political economy, 
the best manuscripts have found their way to the 
publishers best able to furnish the editorial and 
promotive agencies essential to the success ediuca- 
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tionally and commercially, of those manuscripts. 
The author has gone about his work fully realizing 
that his manuscript would be most critically ex- 
amined and carefully compared with similar pro- 
ductions of other educators, but he has also 
known that he would encounter no obstacles of 
governmental censorship or political influence. 
Both assurances have spurred him to his best en- 
deavor. The publisher in turn has gone out in 
search of the best author to supply a particular 
need with the assurance that that author’s book 
could compete freely with the bogks of other 
authors and stand or fall on its merits in an abso- 
lutely open field. 

The result of this mutual striving of author 
and of publisher toward the best that can be pro- 
duced, is the beautiful book which your child 
proudly brings home from school. With its ar- 
tistic cover, its attractive illustrations from child 
life, and its vital summons to aspiration and ser- 
vice, the very book itself seems to throb with 
the spirit of optimism and helpfulness, which 
characterizes the new education. 


BRENNAN’S NOTABLE SUCCESS 


[ Editorial. ] 


If the Van Vlissingen School, Chicago, has not 
the record in vocational school gardening we shall 
be pleased to note the success of the better 
achievement. 

This is vastly more than a “school” garden pro- 
ject. It is school-home schemes of industry for 
profit and character. 

There was never a great success, private or pub- 
lic, that had not a great leader and George H. 
Brennan, principal of the Van Vlissingen School 
is the directive spirit and power of this movement. 

The children work and love to work, earn and 
enjoy earning, spend money wisely and appreciate 
knowing how to sell and buy to advantage. 

From july 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, the pupils 
of the Van Vlissingen School, Roseland District, 
earned and reported what they earned, how they 
earned it, and what they did with what they earned 
to the amount of $8,100. 

The school garden proper is not large, nor are 
the profits. The total receipts were but about 
forty dollars, of which ten dollars were paid out, 
leaving a small net profit. 
monstration plant. 

The pupils earned $2,200 by home-gardening and 
working for their parents, friends, or neighbors; 
mostly in vacation or Saturdays. One had earned 
$35 in vacation by working on a relative’s farm in 
Princeton, Illinois. Another earned $50, on a 
truck garden near his home. Several boys earned 
good money by trapping wood-chucks and crows 
that were a nuisance to the farmers. Some boys 
bought vegetables in quantities and peddled them 
to good profit. 

Girls as well as boys cared for lawns, flower 
gardens, and poultry. Others earned money 
teaching foreigners English, and writing letters 
for them. 

Here is the record of money earned by the pu- 


This is chiefly a de- 


pils outside of school hours from July 1, 1913, to 
July 1, 1914:— 


Boys Girls Total 
Gardening and Farming.. 166.76 $ 35 $2,201.11 
the 607.27 3.60 610.87 
Golf—Caddying ........... 586.15 586.15 
Chores and Housework . 111.7 433.69 545.47 
Good Lessons ............. 34.35 34.26 68.61 
Teaching English .......... 4.89 4.89 
Miscellaneous 614.66 80.30 694.96. 


$7,359.28 $721.89 $8,080.67 

Of this money, over $4,000, was given to the par- 
ents: about $1,800 put into the bank in their own 
names ; over $1,000, expended for clothing, and re- 
mainder spent for furniture, presents, music les- 
sons, bicycles, cameras, electric machines, outings 
and for other purposes. 

In 1914-15 Mr. Brennan is laying great stress. 
on the keeping of poultry by the children. The 
pupils who will enlist in the keeping of poultry 
are being taught during the fall and early winter 
about the breeds that are best for eggs, for 
broilers, and for breeding ; also about the best feed- 
ing for laying, for meat and for breeding; also vari- 
ous ways of housing, yarding and feeding. They 
also study the hygiene of the poultry yard, the 
threatening diseases, the prevention and the cure. 
By early spring some will buy a few hens and eggs 
of specially desirable breeds and start a hennery. 

The pupils are reading poultry journals, experi- 
ment station reports, government documents, and 
books on domestic fowls. 

Even were there no profit, the educational 
value would be worth all the time and effort put 
into it by teachers and pupils. 

Returning to the agricultural features of the 
school work, each grade from the kindergarten 
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through the eighth grade has some special work for 
the year so that in the nine years every child gets 
a well rounded course in practical agriculture and 
gardening. We give suggestions for the first and 
eighth grades by way of illustration of the 
scheme :— 

In the first grade the children are taught in a 
general way about plants, trees, shrubs, leaves, 
flowers, fruits and nuts. They have window gar- 
dens, see winter bulbs start to grow, and later in 
the winter and spring, study and demonstrate the 
germination of seeds. 

Each year has its special work until 
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many truck gardens, and there are many vacant 
plots scattered through the community. There 
is thus room and opportunity for the children to 
obtain a practical knowledge of gardening in ad- 
dition to what the school can offer. 

As a part of the care of the plants, the pupils 
inspect them and control’the insects that begin to 
prey upon them. The pupils also scour the whole 
district for destructive insects. During 1910 they 
captured over 6,000 tussock moths, or their egg 
masses. Since that time we have been unable 
within the radius of a mile to secure enough speci- 

mens for study. That year also they 


in the eighth grade they study the de- 
velopment of a tree, using note book, 
sketching changes observed, they select 
suitable trees for the school district; 
learn how to plant and care for them in 
a suitable manner; they study destruc- 
tive insects—tussock and coddling 
moths, potato bug, tomato worm, plant | 
lice, etc., various scale insects—cotton 
scale, San Jose scale, oyster scale; etc. ; 
also about beneficial insects; lady bugs, 
ichneumon fly, etc.; they continue 
to use Bordeaux-mixture for molds 
and blights; Insecticides — Paris- 


green or arsenate of lead for chew- GEORGEA. BRENNAN and 


ing insects and their larvae; kerosene emulsion 
and lime-sulphur solution for plant-lice and scale 
insects. Combination treatment by fungicides and 
insecticides ; they make hot-beds and cold frames 
in the propogation of plants. 

They also study and practice tree surgery and 
learn much about forestry. 

Roseland, the Chicago suburb in which the 
school is located, was for years a farming com- 
munity. It was settled by well-to-do Hollanders in 
1849. These people were expert gardeners, and 


as a result, their farms and gardens were models,. 


yielding sometimes two and three crops a year. 
Home training has helped greatly in developing a 
taste for this kind of work in their descendants. 
When Pullman was founded in 1880, many of the 
gardens and farms in the eastern part of the dis- 
trict were sold and subdivided into lots for the 
building of homes. On the outskirts of the settle- 
ment from one to three miles away, there are still 


gathered over 25,000 other moths and 
caterpillars, and there has been a re- 
markable diminution in the number of 
such pests in our neighborhood since. 
Dr. Forbes, the state entomologist, has 
said, if all the schools would do as 
| much of this work in proportion, the 
insect-problem would be solved. 

One boy who had learned to make 
kerosene emulsion went to fifteen 
neighbors and showed them how to kill 
the cottony scale by tying a bunch of 
rags around the end of a. stick, 
Saturating it with kerosene emulsion, 
scrubbing the trunks and 
lower branches of the tree with it, thus 
killing this dangerous whitish scale, which is found 
on the under side of the branches of the soft mapie 
and box elder especially, though also found on 
many soft woods, and occasionally on the elm, 
hard maple, and other hard woods. . 

They also tried the fertilizing of soil by the use 
of nitrifying bacteria, secured from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The plants 
of the pea and bean family grow much better after 
the addition of these nitrifying bacteria to the soil. 

The pupils also take great pleasure in prepar- 
ing cuttings, both hard and soft, and planting them. 
They do considerable of this in the fall and spring, 
using pieces that have been discarded in pruning, 
but taking care not to prune lilacs and other very 
early flowering shrubs in the spring, as the flower 
buds are all ready to bloom then. They carry out 
this same work at home. 


The Earth Has Grown Old 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 
The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old earth, it is coming tonight! 

On the snowflakes that cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out with de- 


light 


That mankind are the children of God. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
When the feet of the holiest have trod, 

This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 

When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
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MINIMUM SANITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS’ 


PREPARED BY DR, THOMAS D, 


Columbia! University 


It is the desire and purpose of this committee 
to help establish a standard of fundamental 
health essentials in the rural school and its ma- 
terial equipment, so that attainment of this min- 
imum standard may be demanded by educational 
authorities and by public opinion of every rural 
school throughout the country. 

Possession of the minimum ‘Sanitary require- 
ments should be absolutely necessary to the pride 
and self-respect of the community, and to the 
sanction and approval of county, state and other 
supervising and interested official or social 
agencies. 

Neglect of anything essential for health in con- 
struction, equipment and care of the rural school 
plant is at least an educational sin of omission and 
may reasonably be considered a social and civic 
crime or misdemeanor. 

The country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in all essential particulars as the best 
home in the community. Further, it should be 
pleasing and attractive in appearance, in furnish- 
ings and in surroundings, so that the community 
as a whole may be proud of it; so that the pupils 
and teacher may take pleasure in attending 
school and in caring for and improving it. 

I, LOCATION AND SURROUNDINGS. 

The school should be located in as healthful a 
place as exists in the community. 

Noise and all other objectionable factors should 
be eliminated from the immediate environment 
of the rural school. 

Accessibility—Not more than two miles from 
the most distant home, if the children walk. Not 
more than six miles from most distant home, if 
school wagons are provided. 

Drainage—School ground must be well 
drained and as drv as possible. If natural drain- 
age is not adequate, artificial subsoil drainage 
should be provided. 

Soil—As every rural schoolground should 
have trees, shrubs and a real garden or experi- 
mental farm, the soil of the schoolgrounds should 
be fertile and tillable. Rock and clay soil should 
always be avoided. if the soil is muddy when wet, 
a good layer of sand and fine gravel should be 
used to make the children’s playground as use- 
ful as possible in all kinds of weather. 

Size of Schoolgrounds—For the schoolhouse 
and playground, at least three acres are re- 
quired. 

Playground is not a luxury but a necessity. A 


*Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, Chairman 
of the Committee on Health Problems of the Nation Council of 
Education. 


1, If the rural school plant includes the additional features (a 
teacher's home, a garden and an experimental farm), which are 
already in some regsive states accepted and established as edu- 


To 
poo essentials, then the school grounds should contain 8 to 10 


school without a playground is an educational de- 
formity and presents a gross injustice to child- 
hood. 

Arrangement of Grounds —The schoolgrounds 
should have trees, plants and shrubs grouped 
with artistic effect but without interfering with 


the children’s playground. 


II. scHOOLHOUSE, 


The schoolhouse should be made as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. Doors should always open 
outward and the main door should have a covered 
entrance; a. separate fuel room should be pro- 
vided, also separate cloak-rooms for boys and for 
girls. 

A basement or cellar, if provided, should be 
well ventilated and absolutely dry, 

The one-teacher country school, should contain, 
in addition to the classroom :— 

(a) A small entrance hall, not less than six 
by eight feet. 

(b) A small retiring room, not less than 
eight by ten feet, to be used as an emergency 
room in case ofillness or accident, for a 
teacher’s conference room, for school library and 
for health inspection, a feature now being 
added to the work of the rural school. 

(c) A smail room, not less than eight by ten 
feet, for a workshop, for instruction in cook- 
ing, and for the preparation of refreshments 
when the school is used, as it should be, for so- 
cial purposes. 

Classroom should not be less than thirty feet 
long, twenty feet wide and twelve feet high. This 
will provide space enough for a maximum of 
thirty pupils. 

III. VENTILATION AND HEATING. 

The schoolroom should always receive fresh 
air coming directly from out of doors in one of 
the following arrangements :— 

(a) Through wide open windows in mild 
weather. 

(b) Through window board ventilators under 
all other conditions, except when, with furnace 
or jacketed stove, special and adequate inlets 
and exits for air are provided. 
Heating.—Unless furnace or some other base- 

ment system of heating is installed, at least a 
properly jacketed stove is required. (No unjack- 
eted stove should be tolerated in any school.) 

The jacketed stove should have a direct fresh 
air inlet about twelve inches. square, opening 
through the wall of the schoolhouse into the 
jacket against the middle or hottest part of the 
stove. 

The exit for foul air should be through an 
opening at least sixteen inches square on the wall 
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near the floor, on the same side of the room as 


ney makes a good exit for bad air. 
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Individual drinking cups are theoretically, and 


lint all/right, but practical |experi- 


A fireplace with flue adjoining the stove ‘chim-” 


ence has proven that in schools, individual cups, 


be rsed more than once, are unsatisfactory 


Temperature.—Every school should have a and unhygienic. Therefore, they are not to be 


thermometer, and the temperature in cold 
weather should be kept between sixty-six and 
sixty-eight Fahrenheit. 


IV. LIGHTING. 


The schoolroom should receive an abundance 
of light, sufficient for darkest days, with all parts 
of the room adequately illuminated. 

The area of glass in windows should be from 
one-fifth to one-quarter of the floor area. 

The best arrangement, according to present 
ideas, is to have the light come only from the left 
side of the pupils and from the long wall of the 
classroom. Windows may be allowed on rear 
as well as on the left side. High windows not 
less than seven feet from the floor may be per- 
mitted on the right side as an aid to cross venti- 
lation, but not for lighting. 

There should be no trees or shrubbery near 
the schoolhouse which will interfere with the 
lighting of the classroom. | 

The school building should so face with refer- 
ence to the windows that the schoolroom will re- 
ceive the direct sunlight at some time during 
the day. 

Shades should be provided at tops and bottoms 
of windows with the dark shades at top, so that 
light may be properly controlled on bright days. 

Schoolroom Colors—The best colors for the 
schoolroom in relation to lighting are :— 

Ceiling—white and light cream. 
Walls—light gray, green. 
Blackboards—black. 


V. CLEANLINESS. 


The schoolhouse and surroundings should be 
kept as clean as a good housekeeper keeps her 
home. 

(a) No dry sweeping or dusting should be 
allowed. 
(b) Floors and furniture should be cleaned 
with damp sweepers and oily cloths. 
(c) Scrubbing and airing are better than any 
form of fumigation. 
VI. DRINKING WATER. 


Drinking water should be available for every 
pupil at any time of day which does not interfere 
with the school program. 

Every rural school should have a sanitary 
drinking fountain located just inside or outside 
the schoolhouse entrance. 

Drinking water should come from a. safe 
source. Its purity should be certified by an ex- 
amination by the State Board of Health or by 
some other equally reliable authority. 

A common drinking cup is always dangerous 
and should never be tolerated. 

2. The following arrangement for ventilating flue is required 
in one western state; A circular sheet stee] smoke fine, passing 


uP in center of ventilating shaft (foul air exit) 20 inches square 
the clear. 


3. Sweeping compounds in moist proof containers may be ob- 
tained in the market. 


advocated nor approved for any school. 
Sufficient pressure for running water for drink- 

ing fountain or other uses in the rural school may 

always be provided from any source without ex- 


cessive expense by a storage tank or by pressure 
tank with force pump. 


VII. WaTER FOR WASHING. 


‘Children in all schools should have facilities 
for washing hands available at least :— 

(a) Always after the use of the toilet. 

(b) Always before eating. 

(c) Frequently after playing outdoors, writ- 
ing on blackboard or doing other forms of 
handwork connected witih the school, 
Individual clean towels should always be used. 
Paper towels are the cheapest and most prac- 

ticable. 
The common towel is as dangerous to health 
as the common drinking cup. 


VIII. FuRNITURE. 


School seats and desks should be hygienic in 
type and adjusted to the size and needs of grow- 
ing children. Seats and desks should be individ- 
ual—separate—adjustable—clean. 

Books and other materials of instruction should 
not only be sanitary but attractive enough to 
stimulate a wholesome response from the pupils. 


IX. TOILETS AND PRIVIES. 

Toilets and privies should be sanitary in loca- 
tion, construction and in maintenance. 

(a) If water carriage system for sewage is 
available separate toilets for boys and girls should 
be located in the schoolhouse with separate en- 
trances on different sides or corners of the school 
building. 

(b) If there is no water carriage system, sep- 
arate privies should be located at least fifty feet 
in the different directions from the schoolhouse, 
with the entrances well screened. 

(c) The privy should be rainproof, well venti- 
lated and one of the following types :— 

1. Dry earth closet. 
2. Septic tank container. 
3. With a water-tight vault or box. 

All containers of excreta should be water- 
tight, thoroughly screened against insects and 
easily emptied and cleaned at frequent intervals. 

No cesspool should be used unless it is water- 
tight and easily emptied and cleaned. 

All excreta should be either burned, buried, 
treated by subsoil drainage, reduced by septic 
tank treatment or properly distributed on tilled 
land as fertilizer. 

X. All schoolhouses and privies should be thor- 
oughly and effectively screened against 
flies and mosquitoes. 

XI. Schoolhouses and outhouses should be abso- 


(Continued on page 636.) 
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Christmas Bells 


Frances Kirkland 


1 beard a bell ring far away, 

Tbe bappy bell of Christmas day: 
Soon otber bells took up the chime 
To tell the world of Cbristmas time. 
From belfries bigb and towers tall 
Tbe silver notes began to fall, 

Till all the world rose glad and gay 
To greet anotber Cbristmas dap. 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB AND THE SCHOOL 


CHARLES 0O, KEITH 
Boston 


Among the more recent organizations founded 
to give the boys of our country a clearer concep- 
tion of the necessity of education is the Boys’ 
Club. It can and should be a vital factor in per- 
suading the boy to continue his studies, at the 
age he graduates from grammar school. 

Generally no one with the possible exception 
of his parents, really knows the boy as well as 
the director of a boys’ club. In the director the 
boy finds a willing listener to his story of the 
problems of school life. | He is usually sure of 
sympathy, and this makes him confidential. 
Somehow there is an atmosphere of comradeship 
between the boy and the club director that is so 
often not found between the boy and his teacher, 
or even the boy and his father. i 

Only a few weeks before school closed last 
June a young boy rushed into my office with 
cheeks flushed and a frown that tokened ill for 
some one. 

“Say,” he blurted out, “I’m sick of school and I 
want you to get me a job.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble, Jack?” I asked, al- 
though I knew before he told me, for I had re- 
cently seen his teacher. Slowly, and with his ex- 
citement under control, he told of a series of dis- 
couraging failures in recitations, and of the 
climax that had come that afternoon when he 
had been unjustly accused of some mischief or 
other. 

“And I guess I'd better go to work,” he ended. 

As he looked up I saw that his brown eyes 
were filled with tears. 

What kind of work do you want, Jack?” I 
asked; and as I waited for his reply I went back 
in memory to one afternoon when I, too, had 
stood in the same school and in the same grade 
and listened to a similar review of some unfortu- 
nate failures I had made. 

There were no boys’ clubs in those days, and I 
had to fight it out alone. It had been a tremen- 
dous struggle, and I shuddered at the thought of 
how near I had come to ending my education at 
that point, and of what my probable position to- 
day would have been had I done so. 

“Oh, any old kind of a job!” It was Jack 
speaking, and I returned to the problem at hand. 
After talking it all over, Jack admitted that he 


might have been just a little to blame, and on the 
strength of that possibility promised, among 
other things, to try it again. 

That answer of Jack’s: “Oh, any old kind of a 
job”—is one of the tragedies of boy life to-day. 
It is a well-known fact that a large percentage of 
the boys who leave school to go to work, do so 
with no definite ideal toward which they are to 
struggle. 


Many times there is no financial necessity for 
a boy to take this step, and it is frequently the 
mission of the boy’s club director to step in at 
just this point and convince him that the world will 
worry along for a few more years at least with- 
out his valuable aid. 


Sometimes the boy leaves school and the di- 


rector knows nothing about it for months after. 
Even then it is sometimes possible to persuade the 


boy return to school. 


Not long ago a teacher said to me :— 

‘I wish you would talk to Paul and see if you 
cannot get him to show more interest in his 
school work.” After giving me the details she 
ended with— 


“If [ had only known at the beginning of the 
year how much influence you had with him I am 
certain that together we could have helped him 
to rank better than forty-three in a class of fifty.” 

Needless to say I was very glad to talk with 
the boy, a little fellow some twelve years of age. 
I had known him since he was a baby, and some 
of the things I told him would not be quite 
proper to say to one with whom I was less well 
acquainted. He has just received his ranking for 
the last month, and it is a living proof of the good 
old Scripture verse that says: “The last shall be 
first,” for, incredible as it may seem, he ranks at 
the head of his class. He misunderstood his 
teacher and thought she was “picking” on him; 
so he ‘ined up his forces in battle array to show 
her, as he aptly expressed it to me, that “she 
couldn't slip nuttin like dat over on him an’ get 
away wid it.” 

The teacher, on the other hand, misunderstood 
the boy. He was a bit obstreporous and she 
thought he was vicious. Still it is unjust to blame 
the teachers for the lack of wnderstanding they 
may have of their boys. In the restricted atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom it is manifestly impos- 
sible for the teacher to gain as deep an insight 
into the motive that prompts a forbidden action 
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meets the boy in the happy informality of the 
club room. 

Let a boy get the reputation of being, Tet us 
say—boisterous, and he is marked “dangetous:” 
As a matter of fact I am convinced that he is 
really the “safe” boy whose energy needs: direct- 
ing. It is your docile, altruistic lad who is ab- 
normal and needs attention. 

If it happens that little Johnnie begins to gravi- 
tate perceptibly toward the foot of the class 
what is there for the teacher to do but apply the 
prescribed formula for backward scholars? 
Johnnie receives a great deal of undesired atten- 
tion; and numerous conferences are held, usu- 
ally at just the time they will do the least good— 
when his chums are hard by with their games, 
and the call of the open is upon him. At these 
conferences he is exhorted to turn about and be- 
come one of the ninety and nine. Usually he is 
asked: why it is that he does not do better work, 
and invariably he answers that he does not know. 
Neither, I might add, does the teacher, 

How is she to know that Johnnie’s father is 
dead and that his mother takes roomers in order 
to keep Johnnie at school. That Johnnie is a 
member of a gang that holds meetings every 
night down at the corner, which he must attend, 
That mother says ‘‘no, the street is no place for 
her boy at night,” but one time he just had to be 
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“at ithe: meeting, so he set up a cry that brought 


the roomers to their doors in protest and—John- 
nie got out. He had learned the secret and each 
night sees him on hand for the gang meeting 
with the result ‘that his work in school has 
dropped. Most of us will not agree with his 
mother in letting Johnnie get out at night, but 
that is another problem. 

How, I ask, is the teacher going to become fa- 
miliar. with the private history of all the little 
Johnnies and Willies in her charge? She can 
hardly be expected to visit their homes, and she 
probably would not get the true facts if she did. 

It is just at this point that the Boys’ Club may 
co-operate with the school. The director, in the 
course of his duties has, in all probability, found 
his way to Johnnie’s home, and at this very time 
it may be, is trying to persuade his mother that 
Johnnie’s welfare is really of more importance to 
her than her roomers’ money. 

Many other cases might be cited which, like all 
the foregoing, have actually come under the ob- 
servation of the writer, to prove the incalculable 
advantage of co-operation between the boys’ club 
and the school. The intimate knowledge which 
every club director has of some of the “worst” 
boys of the city could in this way be used by the 
teacher in her efforts to understand her charges 
and to educate them according to her under- 
standing. 
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POLLY STANTON’S 


EIGHT WEEK CLUB 


JESSIE FIELD 


Polly Stanton came home from college in June, 
happy to see again the long-stretching rows oi 
corn already higher than the fence beside the 
country road she knew best. As they were pass- 
ing the Brown farm, she turned to her father with 
a quick, eager question. 

“Daddy, is that Beth Brown? How she has 
grown! She can be one of my Eight Week Club. 
I tell you, we girls out here in the Fairview Dis- 
trict are going to have some fun this summer.” 

“Well, well!” answered her father. “I’m glad 
to hear you say that, daughter, for I almost 
thought you had forgotten some of the girls here 
at home since you’ve been away so much. There 
are some mighty fine girls around here, and Beth 
Brown is one of them. But I never heard of an 
Eight Week Club. What is it?” 

“You see, it’s this way,” and Polly's father 
thought he heard a new note in her voice. “It 
isn’t quite fair that some girls should have things 
and other girls should not. That’s what several 
thousand college girls all over the United States 
have decided and so we are going to have clubs 
during the summer so the girls at home can teach 
us the things we haven’t had a chance to learn and 
we can try to bring to them some of the good 
times and the best things we've found at college. 
Most of all we just want to be friends together 
and to help the whole neighborhood. It’s a per- 
fectly gorgeous plan for real service, and you see, 


Daddy, that’s what college girls are caring for a 
lot these days. I am going to get the girls to- 
gether right away next week. But my trouble 
is I don’t know them all any more. How do you 
suppose I can get them?” 

“Well, I’m sure you are going to do it all right, 
for you always do get things done when you set 
out for it in earnest. But if you want some real 
common sense advice, I’d say you'd better get 
Berenice Addams to be your partner in this Eight 
Week Club business. She’s been teaching our 
school this year and everybody thinks a lot of 
her. I reckon she knows every girl for six miles 
around and all their fathers and mothers and 
brothers too.” 

There was no more time to talk it over, for the 
new automobile had swung through the gate and 
up the driveway to the open door and Polly’s 
mother, the one who made her feel the glad 
“home again” feeling deepest of all, was waiting 
for her. 

“Mother, little mother,” Polly said in a voice 
trembling betweer a laugh and a sob, “Home's 
better every time, and this time it’s the most won- 
derful of all, for my ‘home-heart’ has grown until 
it takes in all the girls that live around here.” And 
her mother didn’t even ask what she meant. She 
just seemed to understand, as mothers do. 

After the good supper was over, Polly rang up 
Berenice Addams and they had a long visit over 
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the telephone. The next morning, after the work 
was done, she went out and hitched up old Dick 
to the road wagon—for you see she hadn’t had a 
chance to learn to run the new car yet—and drove 
over to Addams’. Berenice helped make out a 
list of the girls in the neighborhood. Then they 
talked over plans for getting the girls together. 

“Of course the girls are terribly busy in the 
summer, with all the extra alfalfa hands and 
threshers and putting up fruit and everything. 
We'll have to have something really worth while, 
and fun, too, if we get them to come,” Berenice 
Addams said, speaking from experience. 

“Of course,” answered Polly. “And that’s why 
I’m counting on you so much to make things go. 
You know what the girls like and want. But I 
was thinking how to get them together. In col- 
lege I’ve learned that girls all like a party, a mys- 
tery, and something to eat. ‘Do you suppose we 
eonld write out some invitations to an ‘E. W. C. 
Spread’ at my house? T could make a blue pen- 
nant on the invitations with my water colors. 
That’s the club color, you know, and it means 
true blue to the country.” 

“It does my heart good to know you feel that 
way about the country,” Berenice replied, with a 
new sympathy in her voice. “You see I refused 
a city school position for next year because I 
wanted to stay ‘true blue,’ and it helps a lot to 
have you, too. Your plan is fine and will bring 
the girls, only it means a lot of work for you.” 

“T don’t mind that, for I really do want to make 
the Club amount to something and I’m getting 
more interested all the time. I'll just use ordi- 
nary note paper for the invitations, and for the 
spread, I’ll get brother to help me make some ice 
cream and I’ll make some cake and fudge. But 
when will be a good time to have it?” 

“I should think on Friday afternoon. The 
heaviest work of the week is over then. We 
couldn’t have it Saturday for so many of the girls 
go to town then. We must put it early enough 
in the afternoon so we can have our good time 
and tell about the Club and still close in time for 
the girls who live farthest to get home before 
dark.” 

So the plans were made and as a result the girls 
all came. First they had a flower-naming con- 
test, and then they played games. Polly taught 
them a new one called “Three Deep.” It was a 
lot of fun and made them “good and ready” for 
the ice cream and cake and fudge—the best fudge 
they had ever eaten. Polly said she had learned 
to make it that way from some of the girls in her 
hall at college, and she told them how it was done. 

While they were sitting around after they were 
through eating. Berenice and Polly explained 
about the Eight Week Club and how many coun- 
try girls all over the United States were having 
them—girls who were true blue to the country and 
believed there was no reason why country girls 
should not have just as good a time together as 
any girls in the world. They said the Club would 
meet eight times during the summer and its pur- 
pose would be to study, to learn to do practical 
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things, to have a good time and to help the neigh- 
borhood. Chairmen for three provisional com- 
mittees—Program, Nominating and Constitution 
—were appointed and asked to report at the*next 
meeting, which was to be held at Berenice’s 
home in a week. Of course, all the girls were 
told that they might join the Club. Polly told 
them to go home and tell their mothers about it 
and then to ‘call her up and let her know if they 
wished to join, so that the committees would 
know how to plan. 

Going home that night Beth Brown said to 
her chum, “Isn’t Polly wonderful? If it makes 
girls like that to go to college I’m going, if I have 
to work my way through. She certainly knows 
how to have a good time. They say she’s the best 
basketball player in her college.. What I thought 
most about, though, was the light in her face when 
she was telling us about the Club’s plans. She 
seems to me to have some beautiful secret. IT 
wish I knew what it is!” 

Polly was busy answering the telephone that 
night and most of the girls said they wished to 
belong. The next day she met with the program 
committee, of which Berenice Addams was the 
chairman. Berenice had appointed four other 
girls on the committee and together they talked 
over the plans for the eight meetings.. They de- 
cided on half an hour for study, an hour for learn- 
ing to do things and the remainder of the after- 
noon for a good time together.'at each meeting. 
Polly told about the different courses of study that 
had been recommended for the Club by the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 

Thev made out the program for doing things. 
It included sewing, cooking, some work in First 
Aid, basketry and a demonstration in home can- 
ning which was planned specially to help girls who 
were members of the Tomato Cluh. Girls were 
appointed to be in charge of planning and catry- 
ing out this practical work at each meeting. Then 
Beth Brown, who knew a great deal about the 
world around her, suggested dividing the Club 
into two divisions to see which could make the 
best collection of pressed wild flowers. name and 
locate the largest number of different kinds of 
trees and identify the most birds. 

At the next meeting, Polly prestded. They had 
a very simple constitution stating the name and 
purpose, the officers and their duties, the time of 
meetings. and the standing comm'ttees. The girls 
signed their names to it as charter members of 
the Fairview Eight Week Club. The report of 
the program committee was accepted and the 
committee retained to see these plans worked out. 
There was a social committee to plan for the 
good times; a neighborhood committee to plan 
wavs to make the Club of help to the whole neigh- 
borhood; a committee on thrift and efficiency to 
consider: and present plans for helping the girls 
in makine money—such as co-operative selling 
of eggs and plans for selling and shipping garden 
stuff and other products direct to people wanting 


(Continued on page 638.) 
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HENRY SABIN 

One of the great joys of the travel privileges 
that I have is the opportunity to meet educational 
leaders of other days who are enjoying the mem- 
ories of their achievements and recalling the friend- 
ships of active life. 

One of these rare joys was a day with Henry 
Sabin at the home of his son Edwin L. Sabin, the 
author, in his beautiful residence at La Jolla, fif- 
teen niles north of San Diego, on a_ bluff over- 
looking the Pacific. Flowers at the right of him, 
fruits at the left of him, mountains at the back of 
him, and the ocean in front of him, the setting is 
simply superb. 

As we approached the place, Dr. Sabin was sit- 
ting in a large, easy wicker chair which was sent 
him for that piazza by the Iowa State Association 
in grateful remembrance, and in his lap was a birth- 
day remembrance from the Henry Sabin School of 
Des Moines. Every class in the school had been 
photographed in some modern school activity in 
classroom, school garden, or on the playground. 
Each class had written some slight greeting and 
the teachers had written in verse their tribute to 
the most eminent educator Iowa has ever given 
the world. 

Henry Sabin was born in 
cut, in 1829, in the same town with William T. Har- 
ris whom he taught as a village lad and whose 
friendship he prized through life. 

In 1852, he graduated from Amherst College, 
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taught in Naugatuck, Connecticut, for a time and 
went West where his national fame was achieved. 
He was for many years superintendent of schools 
in Clinton, Iowa, and for 2 long time was state su- 
perintendent. He was president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence when it met in Brooklyn. 
It was one of the programs that every one re- 
members. He massed the big men, ths crams, of 
those days. 

At eighty-five years of age, Mr. Sabin is in 
good health, delightfully situated, and enjoys as 
much as any man of his age whom I know, the 
memories of the service he has rendered the cause 
of education and of the men with whom he served. 

His one real grief seems to be that Mr. Green- 


wood died before he wrote a life of Dr. Harris. 


THE REURBATIONAL ASPECILS OF A SCHOOL 


SYSTEM 

Springfield, Illinois, has “taken account of 
stock.” Its Survey Committee secured the assist- 
ance of the Russell Sage Foundation in making 
the investigation and preparing reports on its 
schools, recreations, charities, industrial condi- 
tions, city and county administrations, public 
health, correctional system, care of mental de- 
fectives, and housing conditions. 

The report of the Recreation Survey section has 
just been issued in pamphlet form. Leo F. Han- 
mer and Clarence Arthur Perry are the joint 
authors. Teachers, principals, superintendents 
and members of school boards will 
be interested in their findings and_ re- 
commendations which touch upon the schooi 
system of that flourishing middle western 
city of 59,000 population. 

The school yards of Springfield average two and 
one-third acres each. In a city which had been so 
generous in providing play spaces it would be ex- 
pected that a rich and varied play life would be ex- 
hibited. The investigators found, however, that 
“the only activities reported by over twenty per 
cent. of the boys were baseball, motion picture 
shows, reading and kite flying, while the old 
standard games that American boys have been 
brought up on, such as prisoner’s base, leap frog, 
blind man’s buff, bull in the ring, hare and hound, 
and duck on the rock are reported as played by 
less than half of one per cent. of the grammar 
school boys. Most of these standard games were 
mentioned by only one-tenth of one per cent., or 
about one boy in 1,000. 

“In case of the girls, motion picture shows, 
jumping the rope, roller skating and hide and seek 
are the four most popular means of recreation. The 
standard games which should bring girls together 
in safe, happy, co-operative play, such as | spy, 
London Bridge, fox and geese, button button, and 
blind man’s buff, are at the bottom of the list, in- 
dicating that they are played by comparatively few 
girls.” 

The Springfield school buildings were used for 
recreational evening Occasions only every nine or 
ten weeks during the school year; so it is not 
strange that in acity of less than 60,000 inhabitants 
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about $6,000 a week was being spent upon theatres 
and motion pictures. No dancing was allowed in 
the public schools ‘but a great deal was going on in 
the public halls without responsible supervision. In 
the high school the same negligence of the social 
and recreational needs of youth was exhibited, 
with the result that many of the student activities 
were being carried on outside of the school and 
were not under the control of either parents or 
teachers. 

An inquiry into the amusements of the high 
school students showed that “practically all of the 
high school students attend the movies. Of the 
boys, eighty-six per cent. and of the girls, eighty- 
four per cent. attend the theatre. The boys who 
attend average about once a week and the girls go 
almost as frequently. The majority of the visits 
to the theatre are not made, in the case ot either 
sex, with any other member of the family. Social 
dancing is indulged in by forty per cent. of the 
boys and forty-eight per cent. of the girls. A 
large number of the dances they attend are held in 
hotels. In sixty-one per cent. of the boys’ homes 
and in forty-eight per cent. of the girls’ homes 
parties for young people are not often held.” 

The report gives a detailed recreational pro- 
gram and among other things advocates the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Physical Train- 
ing and Play (a recommendation which is now be- 
ing carried out), the purchase of a public schools 
athletic field, co-operation between the Board of 
Education and the park board in the utilization of 


park playgrounds, and a system of school social © 


centers to be carried on under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools and principals and 
partially maintained by parent-teacher associ- 
ations. Model lay-outs for two types of school 
years are shown by colored plates. 


CREDITS POR MUSIC 

It is but a short time since any high school 
would admit that there was any education in music, 
today there are many schools in all sections of the 
country that give full credit for high attainments 
in music. 

One { the heroic high schools in this matter is 
the Edward Little High School, Auburn, Maine, 
one of the most highly esteemed schools of the 
state. 

The superintending school committee has 
authorized giving credit for work in the school or- 
chestra in accordance with the following regula- 
tion :-— 

One and one-fourth credits may be given for a 
minimum of twenty-four rehearsals ; and the satis- 
factory execution of at least two of the following 
overtures or their equivalents :— 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn; 
Maritana, Wallace; William Tell, Rossini; Norma, 
Bellini; Zampa, Herold; Marriage of Figaro, 
Mozart; Martha, Flotow; Orpheus, Offenbach ; 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Nicolai; The Bohemian 
Girl, Balfe; Oberon, C. M. von Weber; Poet and 
Peasant, Suppe. 

Besides the work of any year as outlined above, 
the principal may require the services of the or- 
chestra for public school functions not exceeding 
four in number. 


All candidates for the orchestra, however, must 
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pass a Satisfactory examination under the super- 
vision of the director of music ; the credits must be 
awarded upon his approval; and the rehearsals 
must be conducted by him or a teacher working 
under his direction. 

For the past two years a credit of five points 
has been allowed for work in theory and harmony 
in connection with one year’s systematic training of 
one lesson a week, or its equivalent, for one of the 
courses in voice, piano, or any orchestral instru- 
ment. A credit of one-half point is also allowed 
each year for chorus work. 

MARY C. BRADFORD 

The reelection of Mary C. Bradford as state 
superintendent of Colorado is a much greater 
tribute than the public at large can appreciate. 
It is a long time since any state superintendent 
has been reelected. Only one woman has ever, 
previously, been reelected in the state, and, with 
one exception, she was the only candidate of her 
party who was elected on the state ticket. Mrs. 
Bradford led her ticket by 35,000, and won the 
only prize for the ticket because the teachers of 
the state stood bebind her with loyal zeal, and 
they were with her because she is personally ac- 
ceptable, is professionally noble, and has made 
good in the office. 


ANOTHER PROTES? 

The following resolutions were approved at 
the recent meeting of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association;— _ 

“Resolved, That we deplore the activities of 
private foundations, located outside of the state, 
irresponsible to the state, whose purposes and 
methods are unknown, in making surveys of our 
educational institutions, whose results, when pub- 
lished, will seriously cripple existing institutions, 
in our state for the vital purpose of training 
teachers for the commonwealth. 

“We further deplore any activity which has a 
tendency to place in the hands of any such founda- 
tions any moneys arising from taxation under 
constitutional and statuary provisions.” 

THE CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONERS 

On January 1, California’s new Commissioners 
of Education will have been in service one year, 
and their first reports, for six months ending 
June 30, have been submitted to the Board of 
Education, and the report of Will C. Wood, com- 
missioner of secondary education, has been dis- 
tributed. It amply justifies the creation of the 
office. In a pamphlet of twenty-four pages he 
presents clearly, comprehensively, authoritatively 
all the facts, conditions, and needs of the high 
schools in the state. 

There are 257 high schools in the state. Of 
these 236 employ four or more teachers, and 
only eight employ fewer than three (two). There 
are thirteen enrolling more than 1,000 students; 
ten others more than 500; thirty-four others 
more than 200; sixty-eight others more than 100. 

There are but 360 students, of the 42,852 who 
are in schools with fewer than three teachers. 
Can any other state make as good a statement? 
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The cities of more than 10,000 population have 
twice as large a proportional -enroflment as have 
communities with less than 10,000. A city super- 
intendent always means a large high school en- 
rollment. 

The state raises $15 per annum for each high 
school student in daily attendance. The average 
cost is $90.90 per student. Some high school dis- 
tricts expend as much as $300 per student. 

Of 5,852 students graduating from California 
high schools, 1,741 entered colleges; 918 entered 
normal schools, i. e. twenty-nine per cent. went 
to colleges, and sixteen: per cent. went to normal 
schools. 


REPLY OF THE NEW YORK SUPERINTEN- 
‘DENTS 

_It-is cause for professional rejoicing that the 
reply ot the New York Board of Superintendents 
to the New York Inquiry is to be had by sending 
to: District Superintendent Joseph S. Taylor, 2225 
Loring place, New York City. Price, 50 cents. 
We spoke in ardent appreciation of this reply 
when it originally appeared and expressed re- 
grets that it was not available in the market. 
Now it may be had by anybody, and everybody 
should have it. No educational library or public 
library is complete without.it. It has been well 
said that the impression made, by reading this 
reply is a good deal like that made by a modern 
siege gun upon an antiquated fort. 


BOYER AT TWENTY-FIVE; 

Charles B. Boyer, who has been superintend- 
ent of the schools of Atlantic City for twenty-five 
years, has been honored by having his noble 
service to the city recognized in many ways. The 
elegant gold watch and chain from the teachers 
and office force was of itself valuable and _ will 
give joy through life, but that which will signify 
most to him is a beautiful volume of tributes 
from leading citizens of Altantic City and prom- 
inent educators in all parts of the country, On 
the title page is this inscription :— 

“Expressions of Appreciation of Friends and 
Associates.” This is followed by a quotation 
frony Shakespeare: “I would applaud thee to the 
very echo.” There are these hand illumined 
inscriptions :— 

“With honor -for the educator, progressive 
leader of efficient training; 

“With admiration for the man, untiring, up- 
. right, just; 

“With love for the friend, fatherly, helpful and 
kind; 

“We. subscribe ourselves.” 

Poetic flashes from many pens were read on 
the oceasion of the presentation. Much as all 
this means toe Atlantic City and Superintendent 
Boyer, it means more for the public schools and 
public school men far and near. 


MENDING TOYS 
In Sacramento the high school boys and girls, 
for a full month before Christmas repaired cast- 
off dolis and toys. Children from the primary 
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schools sent in their dolls and toys, giving them 
to the school system. 

These were repaired whenever possible, and 
as good as new, adorned the Christmas trees of 
the schools regardless of the school from which 
they came. 


A WORTHY APPOINTMENT 

In the appointment of Jeremiah E. Burke to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, Gover- 
nor Walsh recognizes the working side of the pub- 
lic schoolmen as it has not been recognized since 
the days of George I. Aldrich. Mr. Burke is one 
of the assistant superintendents of Boston. He 
is a graduate of Colby University, Waterville, Me., 
was long time superintendent of Lawrence schools, 
and has been officially and directly connected with 
the public schools since graduation. 


> 


PROMOTING SCHOLARSHIP 

Becket, one of the small townships in Massachu- 
setts, has a new inspiration for promoting high 
school and college attendance. Norman W. Harris 
of Chicago, a native of Becket, gives five dollars 
weekly to every student of the town while in at- 
tendance upon high school or college provided 
scholarship and deportment are satisfactory. 

Mr. Harris also assists in other ways young peo- 
ple, natives of Becket, who are striving creditably 
for success in life. Becket is one of the Berkshire 
hill towns with less than 1,000 population. It is 
-150 years old. 


GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 

If you have not acopy of the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
you should send to D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at once for it. The joint committee was 
appointed by the National Education Association, 
the Modern Language Association of Am- 
erica, and the American Philological Association. 


WISCONSIN LEADS AGAIN 

Wisconsin has at least three cities and three 
townships in which the civic center work is estab- 
lished as a part of the school life. Neillsville, 
Sauk City and Osseo are the first of the smaller 
places to employ a civic secretary who works in 
cooperation with the principal of the high school 
and with the bureau of civic and social center work 
of the State University Extension division. 


More than three hundred national associations 
have voted to hold the session of 1915 in San 
Francisco or Oakland. There has never been 
any approximation to this anywhere before. 
It is needless to say that James A. Barr did it. 


New Jersey’s State appropriation of $80,000,000 
for vocational education is one of the greatest 
educational events in American history. 

A county high school principal in the Far West 
is sued for $50,000 and costs of the suit. They 
must think that teaching pays. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A STARTLING RAID. 


It is not surprising that the raid of German 
. cruisers upon the towns of Hartlepool, Scarbor- 
ough and Whitby has shaken the nerves of Eng- 
lishmen. That, of course, is what it was intended 
to do. If English coast towns and seaside re- 
sorts are liable, any misty morning, to be ex- 
posed to destruction by German shells, the situ- 
ation is a pretty serious one, and people who fear 
that this raid is only a prelude to a concerted at- 
tempt at invasion have some ground for their ap- 
prehensions. The British admirality, reporting 
the incident, adds that such demonstrations “are 
devoid of military significance.” That may be, yet 
this does not relieve the situation at all for unfor- 
tunate seaboard residents. Altogether, more than 
100 non-combatants,—men, women and children— 
were killed and about 300 wounded. 


AUSTRIA AND SERVIA. 


Austria is finding the chastisement of Servia by 

no means the easy enterprise which it appeared to 
be last July when she rejected Servia’s acceptance 
of all but one of the humiliating demands which 
she made, and went to war upon the pretext of the 
one condition which Servia did mot accept, but 
offered to arbitrate. Then Austria began with 
the bombardment of Belgrade, and expected to 
sweep everything before her. Now, she has been 
soundly beaten by the littke Power which she de- 
spised. She has been driven back along the whole 
line. of attack, and has lost thousands of men and 
many guns by the fierce onslaughts of the Ser- 
vians. Her troops have been driven ingloriously 
out of Belgrade, and are likely to be forced alto- 
gether out of Servian territory. It seemed as if 
the early reports of the Servian successes must be 
exaggerated; but they are virtually admitted in 
official despatches from Vienna, which report that 
“Not merely had our advance to be stopped, but 
we were compelled also to make more extended 
tirements” read “precipitate retreats” and the situ- 
tirements” read “precipitate retreats” and he situ- 
ation is more accurately described. For a small 
Power, already weakened by two wars, Servia is 
certainly doing extremely well. 


ITALY’S NEUTRALITY. 


Italy continues to maintain her neutrality but 
with increasing difficulty. The Italian Premier 


Salandra, in defining the attitude of Italy in his re-’ 


cent speech in the Italian Parliament, used a 
prase curiously like one with which we have be- 
come familiar in this country,—‘an attitude of 
watchful and armed neutrality.” The speech was 
enthusiastically applauded, but the intenpretation 
which Italy’s former allies put upon it was in- 
dicated by the fact that Austria nmmediately con- 
centrated troops on the Italian frontier, and anti- 
Italian demonstrations were made in various Aus- 
trian cities, unchecked by the authorities. The 
entrance of Turkey into the war has added, and in 
the near future promises still further to add, to 
the difficulty of maintaining Italian neutrality. Es- 


pecially will this be the case if there is any recur- 
rence of such an incident as that which occured at 
Hodeida the other day, when the Turkish troops 
dragged the British consul, G. A. Richardson, 
from the Italian consulate where he had taken 
refuge, and carried him away. For this outrageous 
violation of what was virtually Italian soil Italy 
has demanded full satisfaction from the Sublime 
Porte; but has thus far had only an evasive re- 
ply. The Italian Parliament has adjourned un- 
til February 18; but it certainly will be a unit upon 
the defence of Italian rights in such a case as this. 


NEUTRALITY AT PANAMA. 


The authorities at Washington appear to be 
slow to act upon the appeal of Colonel Goethals 
for destroyers to use in enforcing neutrality laws 
in the Panama Canal Zone. But Colonel Goethals 
is no alarmist, and there are few men in any de- 
partment of the public service today who have a 
better reputation for prudence and sanity. lf he 
reports that the misuse of radio communication 
within canal waters and the necessity of prevent- 
ing the misuse of the zone as a base of supply by 
belligerents require the presence of swift-moving 
war vessels, it is perfectly safe to conclude that 
conditions are exactly what he reports them as 
being. The announcement that the officials of the 
administration must first “go deeply” into the 
question of the powers and obligations of the 
government before doing anything points to a de- 
lay which may have serious consequences ; and the 
further announcement that an agreement will have 
to be first reached as to which department of the 
government should deal with the situation sug- 
gests an enfeebling attention to red tape. The 
government certainly is one, and the administra- 
tion certainly is one, and no technicalities should 
prevent unity of action when grave issues are at 
stake. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


The administration has delivered its warning 
to the contending factions in Mexico that the firing 
across the border at Naco must cease or the 
United States will use force to stop it. President 
Carranza bridles with indignation, and asserts 
that the use of force by the United States would 
be regarded as “unfriendly act.” President 
Gutierrez professes to have ordered General May- 
torena, the anti-Carranzista commander, to discon- 
tinue military operations at Naco, if they cannot be 
continued wthout firing shots across the interna- 
tional line. But the firing goes on all the same; 
while General Bliss, with his artillery and cavalry 
in readiness, maintains a policy of watchful waitin 
on the American side of the line. Up to date, five 
Americans have been killed, and forty-five or fifty 
wounded by this reckless firing; and there seems to 
be ground for the suspicion that not all of these oc- 
currences have been accidental. . If the menace of 
force is not sufficient to stop them, it is time that 


[Centinued on page 646] 
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MINIMUM SANITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


(Continued {rom page 628.) 


lutely free from all defacing and 
obscene marks. 
XII. Buildings should be kept in good repair and 
with whole windows. 


STANDARDS. 


Provision and equipment of adequate school 
plant depends on intelligence, interest, pride and 
financial ability of community. 

Maintenance of a clean and sanitary school 
plant depends on efficient housekeeping and inter- 
est and willing codperation of pupils. 

No community should be satisfied by the min- 
imum requirements indicated in the foregoing, 
but every country school should be so attractive 
and well equipped as to minister with some abun- 
dance of satisfaction to the physical, mental, 
aesthetic, social and moral well being of those 
who provide it, who own it, who use it and who 
enjoy it. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Among the reasons which explain the present 
deplorable conditions of rural schoolhouses, the 
following are prominent :— 

(a) Low architectural and sanitary standards 

in rural regions generally throughout the coun- 
try. 
Xb) Ignorance regarding the physical, mental, 
social and moral effects of unattractive and un- 
sanitary school buildings on the children and on 
the community as a whole. 

(c) False economy expressed by local school 
boards in failure to vote enough money to build 
and maintain suitable school buildings. 

(d) Lack of supervision or assistance by the 
state which is usually necessary to maintain de- 
sirable standards. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

How shall the rural schools throughout this 
country be improved up to a reasonably satisfac- 
tory standard? 

I. By a popular campaign of education re- 
garding the conditions desirable and possible in 
the country school. Such a campaign would 
profitably include many or most of the follow- 
ing :-— 

4a) The United States Bureau of Education 
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and State Departments of Education should fur- 
nish plans and instructions for construction and 
equipment of rural school buildings. 

The United States Bureau of Education in 
Washington is already supplying on request valu- 
able help of this kind, and a few state depart- 
ments of education are demonstrating what may 


be done by supervision and support which aids 
without controlling. 


(b) State departments of education should sup- 
ply supervision of rural schools and should have 
power :— 

(1) To condemn unsanitary and wholly un- 
suitable buildings, 

(2) To give state aid to rural schools when 
the local authorities fulfill certain desirable and 
reasonable conditions. 


(c) Ideas and standards of school sanitation 
should be inculcated in minds of local school pa- 
trons and school authorities who control school 
funds, and who administer the affairs of the 
schools. Public lectures on health topics should 
be provided in the schoolhouse and elsewhere. 

(d) Effective school health courses should be 
introduced in normai schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes. 

Better education of rural school teachers, 
county superintendents and rural school supervi- 
sors in the principles and practice of school hy- 
giene and sanitation should be assured. 

(e) Interest in and enthusiasm for the improve- 
ment and care of all features of the school and 
its surroundings which affect health and happi- 
ness should be inspired in the minds of rural 
school pupils. 

Organizations such as “Pupils’ Board of 
Health,” “Civic Leagues,” or “Health Militias,” 
may profitably be formed among pupils. 

(f) Organziations like “The  Granges,” 
Women’s Clubs, County Medical Societies, and 
other groups so situated that they may further 
the cause of health and efficiency, should codper- 
ate with the rural school. 

(g) Attractive but reliable health information 
should be furnished abundantly by the public 
press. 

II. Emulation and competition should be rec- 
ognized and rewarded in ways that will pro- 
mote wholesomely and progressively the welfare 
of the community as a whole. 


a 


Fragraat Branches 


ELIZABETH 


Fir and hemlock, spruce and cedar— 
Twine them over arch and door; 

Fragrant memories cling around them, 
Bygone laughter rings once more; 

Childhood’s mirth and youth’s high vision— 
How they rush, with bliss and pain, 

Back across the spirit’s portal 
When we twine the wreaths again. 


ROBERTS MAC DONALD 


Wreaths for Christmas, love for Christmas; 
Unforgotten friendship’s power; 
New and old in comrade gladness 
Weaving life’s immortal hour; 
Fir and hemlock, spruce and cedar— 
Twine them over arch and door; 
Let them breathe, through present laughter, 
Past delights that live once more! 
—The Congregationalist. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF WOMEN | 
[ Editorial. ] 

Houston, Texas, full of good works, pro- 
gressive in spirit, and educationally purposeful 
has an exceptionally useful feature in its Advisory 
Committee of Women, a board that accepts its 
honors as a mission. We quote from its last re- 
port, regretful merely that we cannot give it en- 
tire. It is suggestive of the ‘seriousness with 
which they take their labors 

We have visited every school building belong- 
ing to the city, and have inspected thoroughly 
the grounds, rooms, halls, basements, closets, and 
every portion of the school property. 

We are glad to report that we can see a de- 
cided improvement in the care taken of the prop- 
erty. At the high school, particularly, we notice 
a decidedly improved condition. The women 
janitors who were employed to take especial care 
of the woodwork have fully justified the fact of 
their employment. A screened table for serving 
luncheons has been constructed during the year. 
Conditions generally are much better. The toi- 
lets are in good condition. 

We found the Lamar School to be the best 
cared for of all, and therefore we recommend that 
the janitor of this building, be awarded the prize 
as the best janitor in the white schools. We 
would suggest that the board award a separate 
prize for colored schools, and that this be given 
to Bailey Sparks, janitor of the Luckie School. 

We urgently recommend that in the future, 
when new buildings are erected, there should be 
either no underground basement, or very little. 
Under conditions as they are in Houston, it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep a basement dry. and 
in good condition. In numerous places where 
such basements exist in our schools, they have 
been found to be very unsatisfactory. 

We notice that there is a woman assistant to 
the janitor at a number of the different school 
buildings. We think this a good idea, and rec- 
ommend that it be extended to include all build- 
ings. 

We are also greatly pleased to notice the im- 
provements now under way at the Lubbock 
School. The six additional rooms and the audi- 
torium will make it possible for the congestion 
here to be done away with, and for conditions to 
be improved as they never could have been with- 
out the additional rooms. 

We find conditions at the Fannin School to be 
somewhat improved, and generally better than 
they were a year ago. After heavy rains water 
still enters the basement. We ascertained that a re- 
cent stoppage and overflow into the basement 
was caused by the growth of tree roots into the 
sewer ; this trouble was remedied within a few 
hours after its discovery. It is recommended 
that heavy cast iron pipe be used to lead from the 
building to the street connections, and that the 
Sweet gum trees on the sidewalks be removed. 

It is also suggested that all down spouts carrying 
storm water from the roof of the building be con- 
nected to the storm sewer instead of the sanitary 
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sewer. Some minor filling should be done in the 
yard. It would be impracticable on account of 
the lowness of the building to do any general 
raising of the yard. 

While the care of the building as a whole has 
been fairly good, there is still much to be desired. 
A little care in the beautification of the yard, the 
setting out of flowers, the planting of ivy, etc., 
would make the grounds as attractive as those of 
Allen or Travis. This need not at all interfere 
with the use of the ground for the children, as is 
evidenced at the schools just named. 

Thus the Advisory Committee of Women re- 
ported in details upon every school in the city. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


F. A, BOGGESS 
Boulder, Colorado 
|Report of Committee of Boulder County Association) 


Criticisms seem to come because of abuse of the 
system. Usually they are called forth by examin- 
ations ofinordinatelength, based on catch questions 
or inconsequential details, and given under cir- 
cumstances which tend to render the pupil nervous 
and ill at ease. The time was when the written ex- 
amination was used solely as a memory test, placed 
at the close of a term, semester, or year. These 
dwelt on details which had been assigned to be 
memorized and the child who was the nearest kin to 
a parrot came off the field of battle with the best 
grades. This kind called for the midnight oil and 
the cramming process in its worst form and prob- 
ably was with but little helpful result. Educa- 
tional writers and teachers are agreed that such 
examinations are harmful and _ should be 
eliminated. 

On the other hand it is almost unanimously the 
opinion of educators that written examinations, 
properly conducted, fill a place in our educational 
system which is of great value and for which no 
satisfactory substitute has been found. 

Some of the reasons for this conclusion are:— 

They show to some extent at least the knowl- 
edge which the child has retained. This is help- 
ful to both teacher and taught. It reveals to both 
the weak’ points in the work. It shows where 
special effort is needed by both and opens up the 
way for more satisfactory advancement after the 
test is over. 

They cultivate a certain self mastery which is 
very essential in the well balanced child. The 
mental fiber is not best developed by always shield- 
ing the child from that which is hard and serious 
and on which important results hinge. Weeks of 
training are spent on the field practicing for the 
real event when the football game is to be played. 
Players dare not flinch on that day, they must stand 
their ground. They must play their individual part 
and play it well or the day is lost. Our children 
are to meet the hard things and the schools must 
help them get ready for them. 

They compel a comprehensive view of a subject 
as a whole. No student has mastered a subject 
until he has such a view. The written test makes 
him marshal his daily lessons into one well- 
rounded whole, 
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° They are a material aid in developing the power 
of expression. 

They are a powerful incentive for the children 
to do thorough daily work. When they under- 
stand that some day all the lessons are to be fitted 
together into one whole and that all are expected 
to build out of these scraps a perfect structure 
there is a strong influence brought to bear on the 
student to do its best work as it goes along. 

They are the best method of convincing children 
and their parents of the weaknesses in the work 
being done. They are the written evidence which 
all can understand and which removes any grounds 
for charges of favoritism on the part of the teacher. 

In order that the objectionable features of writ- 
ten examinations shall be eliminated and that good 
results follow, the following limitations are recom- 
mended. 

All examinations should be fully announced, 
making clear the ground to be covered and the 
principal subjects to be included. This gives the 
timid and over conscientious child an opportunity 
to so prepare for the event as to relieve it of 
dread. 

Written examinations should occur with such 
frequency that the necessity for over-long periods 
of constant writing would be eliminated. This 
also would render all children so accustomed to 
the written method of telling what they know that 
it would remove much of the fear with which ex- 
aminations are now regarded. 

There should be no examination days. Three 
hours in any one day is probably the maximum 
of time that any child should be obliged to write 
on examinations. 

Catch questions should never be used as they 
are valueless both for the purpose of revealing the 
knowledge of the pupil and of getting him to unify 
and classify such knowledge. 

Questions should be made out by the teacher 
who is in charge of the work and so arrange as to 
require a general knowledge of the subject. 

Often the list of questions from which the ex- 
amination questions are to be selected should be 
given to the pupils in advance. : 

Written examinations should not begin below 
the fifth grade. 

Written examinations, when judiciously used, 
are a valuable aid in education and should be con- 
tinued. 


A Feel In The Chris’mas Air 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


They’s a kind of feel in the air to me 
When the Chris’mas-time sets in, 
That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever I’ve run ag’in! 


Is it the racket the children raise? 
W’y, no!—God bless ’em!—no! 
Is it the eyes and cheeks ablaze— 

Like my own wuz, long ago? 


Is it the bleat o’ the whistle, and beat 
O’ the little toy-drum and blare 

0’ the horn? No! No!—it is jést the sweet, 
The sad, sweet feel in the air, 
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(Continued from page 630.) 


them in cities, and to encourage them all to start 
Savings accounts; and a library committee to find 
out about free bulletins and circulating libraries 
and to start a club library by having each member 
put one book in it. 

It was a happy, busy summer for the girls in 
Fairview District. Besides the regular weekly 
meeting to study and do things and have a good 
time with other girls, the Club had some special 
things. They started the idea of having a Fourth 
of July celebration out in the country in the grove 
by the schoolhouse and helped to carry it through. 
The neighborhood committee suggested that the 


girls sell popcorn and lemonade at the celebration 


to make money to get the equipment for basket- 
ball, and Berenice Addams saw the school trustees 
and got their permission to have the basketball 
court on the schoolhouse grounds. The black- 
smith on the corner made the irons for the goal 
baskets, the boys got the posts and set them, and 
it wasn’t long until Polly had all the girls liking 
basketball as well as she did herself. Team work 


and fair play were soon recognized and honored. 


Then the boys, who didn’t have much to do but 
go to town at night, asked if they might use the 
basketball grounds sometimes when the girls were 
not playing. Of course the girls said they could. 
but the trouble with the boys was to find any time 
off for playing. It was then that the minister and 
his wife started one of the finest movements for 


the district, by suggesting that the young people 


all have a half holiday on Saturday afternoons. 
Some said it was foolishness, but those who loved 
the young people said it was the best kind of 
sense, and so it proved to be. 

Beth Brown thought it would make the contests 
between the two divisions in nature study more in- 
teresting to have an exhibit at the last meeting. 
She asked all the mothers to help with it and sug- 
gested that it be an exhibit of all the work of the 
Club and they decided to hold it in the Grange 
Hall. The grange was so interested that they 
offered to give premium ribbons for the best loaf 
of bread, half pound of butter, collection of can- 
ned fruit and vegetables, apron, button holes, and 
darning, home-made device for lightening labor in 
the home and plan for a kitchen. All these things 
were to be the work of some girl who was a mem- 
ber of the Club. The grandmothers were asked to 
have a part bv sending for exhibit any weaving, 
samplers, quilts, and other fine handwork. Besides 
all these each girl was to exhibit some one thing 
she had made during the summer for use at home. 
Tt was a wonderful exhibit. Polly got a woman 
from the extension department of the State Unt 
versity to come down and judge the exhibits and 
make a talk. The grange lecturer and the countv 
agricultural arent snoke. too. And the last talk 
was given hv Polly Stanton. telline about the work 
of the Club and giving some idea of the world- 
wide work of the Young Women’s Christian As- 


sociation which had made the Eight Week Club 
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possible. She told them of the plan of organiza- 
tion of county Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, so that the girls living in the country might 
belong and there might be a trained secretary for 
the work of the girls in the county just as there 
was a county agricultural agent to help the farm- 
ers. 


The girls hadn’t thought much about their part 
in helping the neighborhood before the Club was 
organized but they found a great many things to 
do as soon as they got together. They decided 
to leave their basketball and goals for the school 
to use. Berenice and some of the girls on the 
neighborhood committee offered to clean the 
schoolhouse for the trustees and were paid three 
dollars for their work. With this, the Club bought 
tulip bulbs for the school so that they might have 
a big flower bed. They organized a summer choir, 
took a survey of the people in the neighborhood 
for the minister and took turns helping to call on 
sick people. They even began the promotion on a 
plar ‘or a co-operative laundry in connection with 
the farmers’ creamery. 


Polly was sorry when the summer came to an 
end, but she was very proud to send in her report 
of the Fairview Eight Week Club to the field stu- 
dent secretary who had told them about this 
chance to work with the girls at home. She ended 
her report: ‘Who would have supposed that so 
much could have happened? But there are some 
of the finest girls here I have ever known, I will 
miss them terribly.” 

“But you'll have college, and all your friends 
there,” Berenice said when Polly told her this, 
“T don’t see what we will do, though, without you 
and without the Club. Couldn’t we go on and in- 
terest other places in the county and have a regu- 
lar county association with a secretary to help 
us?” 

“I’m perfectly sure you could,” answered Polly, 
“for you girls have found the secret of getting 
things done—just knowing each other and work- 
ing together.” 


CURRICULUM MAKING 


Apart from the statements issued by the schools con- 
nected with Chicago and Columbia University, and by 
the F. W. Parker School in Chicago and the Ethical 
Culture School in New York City there are a number 
of institutions with less financial resources whose publi- 
cations are followed by those,who are concerned with 
tendencies and large movements. 

Among the latter the bulletins issued by the State 
Normal School at Farmville, Va., have been’ very 
significant. One of the latest numbers was “Training 
School Work for Special Days.” This year appears the 
“Training School Course of Study,” worked -out in a 
most democratic manner by all members of the corps in 
co-operation. Dr. C, W. Stone now of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has evidently been the co-ordinating center of the 
undertaking. 

The guiding principles followed are stated first. 
These are:— 


1. The educational demand of society is social effi- 
ciency. Hence school work should be closely unified 
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with life, should reproduce life situations, and should 
apply available efficiency tests. It follows also that as 
communities differ in activities and interests, any course 
of study is local in certain phases of its excellence. 

2. The nature of learners is such that education must 
start with the learner's educational capital, viz.; his 
native tendencies and capacities. 

Various corollaries depending upon these principles 
are developed and then follows a statement of what 
educational psychology is able to tell about “The Signi- 
ficant Instincts and Capacities of the Various Periods 
of Child Life,” 

It seems strange that this) has not been done many 
times before. Surely any amount of subject matter to 
be used to meet children’s needs ought to be pre- 
ceded by an account of the needs. 

The next section deals with “The Centers of Inter- 
est.” Those common to all grades are “Play, Stories, 
Seasonable Changes, Special Day Observances and 
Celebrations, School] and Individual Needs. 

The “centers of interest for individual grades” are 
Stated in terms that parents and other wayfaring 
people can understand and appreciate. The main form- 
ulation is first by grades and then by subjects, filling in 
all 294 pages. 

The book has cost too much to be placed in free ¢ir- 
culation, so a price of $1.00 is made to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing.. Permission is given to re- 
print the material for educational purposes. 

—Frank A, Manny. 


THE SHORTER COLLEGE COURSE 


A. A, BERLE 
Cambridge, Mas.. 


The question of a shorter college course is up again 
hardly perennial that it is, and again it may be worth 
while to point out that the trouble is not in college, 
but far, very far, down in the educational program. 
Any one who knows the average freshman knows that 
it is cruelty to children to hasten this young person out 
into the world without the equipment which is repre- 
sented, at least on paper, by the ordinarv college curri- 
culum. The shorter college course as now possible, 
namely three years, is commonly ascribed to President 
Elliot; as a matter of fact the Brown University 
catalogue of 1851-2 makes provision for such a course 
and is, I believe, the earliest movement in this direc- 
tion from a reputable edycational source. It is inter- 
estine to note in that catalogue that the degree of 
bachelor of arts “is designed especially for those who 
desire to prepare themselves for the different profes- 
sions and yet from unavoidale circumstances are un- 
able to pursue a complete course of liberal education.” 
The italics are mine. That was a frank recognition of 
what was the fact then and is the fact now. The A. B. 
does and represent a liberal education, and with the 
common antecedent preparation for it cannot possibly 
represent a liberal education. In the Brown catalogue 
cited the degree of master of arts is “intended for those 
students who desire to pursue a full course of liberal 
education.” 

President Wayland, advocating what was called the 
“New System in Education,” also used these words 
strikingly ‘like President Lowell's: “Many young men 
who intend to enter the professions are unwilling or un- 
able to spend four years in the preparatory studies of 
college. They would, however, spend one or two 
years in such study if they were allowed to sélect such 
branches of science as they chose. This class would 
probably form an important addition to our numbers, 
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>and we would thus, in some degree, improve the educa- 
tion of a large portion of all professions.” 

But the problem is not really a college problem. The 
problem is one of elementary training, and belongs in 
the elementary schools. If we could once get high 
and matured teaching intelligence linked to the 
youngest children, the entire fabric of education as we 
practice it would be automatically changed. Children 
at an early age are capable of doing many things that 
are now done by freshmen. They have done it in many 
cases and are doing it in increasing numbers in many 
parts of the country. We shall never get anywhere 
until we hammer into very young children a thorough 
working knowledge of the mother tongue, With that 
they can read their text-books and know what they are 
about, which is not now the case with many freshmen. 
That every college must maintain a course like English 
A, is itself a sardonic comment on the entire system 
prior to the freshman year. But any one who has read 
essays of sophomores, juniors, seniors and even grad- 
uates, knows that this futile dash at a knowledge of the 
mother tongue olten fails to get even its poor penny- 
worth of English equipment. 

The college course should not be shortened. But 
students should come to it earlier and come to it better 
equipped. And that is not throwing the problem back 
on the high schools alone. It is throwing it back on 
the elementary schools, where it belongs. It is there 
that the two to four years are lost. It is there that 
they may be recovered. 


Uncanned Erglish 


How old is “and in the sense of “in order to,” which 
Mr. R. B. Dunne discusses in The Sun for November 
19? Away back about the time when Bluff King Hal 
was cutting capers around Anne Boleyn in England, 
and Francis i, of France, was consoling himself with 
arts and literature for the lack of, generalship that 
caused him to be made prisoner by Charles of Spain, 
who later became King of the Romans and Emperor of 
Germany with the title of Charles V.—in those days 
William Tyndale busied himself with translating the 
New Testament into English, and when he came upon 
Acts xi, 4, promptly rendered the text, “Peter began 
and expounde the thinge.” This was in the year 1526. 

Ten years later poor Tyndale was strangled as a 
heretic—a fate that some of us may wish might befall 
those purists who object to try and find the age of an 
idiomatic phrase before they condemn it. When a 
form is nearly four centuries old surely it has earned 
title to place in the first ranks as good English. If not, 
perhaps the sponsorship of John Milton, of Samuel 
Johnson, of Thomas Moore and of William Stanley 
Jevons is sufficient to place the form beyond the reach 
of meddling pedlers of “canned English.” 

Quite apart from this, such expressions as “try and 
do your duty,” “go and bring my hat,’ may have a 
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two-fold explanation.. They may express merely the 


close conjunction of the two acts, the idea of purpose 
or result belonging to the verb (try or go rather than 


to the “and,” which still retains its conjunctive force. 
Or, the “and” may be used as a common or colloquial 
equivalent of “to” used with the infinitive, “try and go,” 
and “go and bring,” being used for “try to go” and “go 
to bring,” in which case the “and” carries the idea of 
purpose or result. 
Dr. Syntax, New York Sun. 
New York, November 25. 
THE BETTER OLD DAYS 


Gray haired eld is usually inclined to say that the 
students of today are not what the students of fifty years 


ago were. Judging from the following, printed in the 
Transcript, September 6, 1864, the difference is not a 
cause for lamentation:— 

Disgraceful Scenes at Harvard College—The Sopho- 
more Class (67) of Harvard University indulged in 
disorderly acts last evening, which the Faculty of the 
College were powerless to prevent. The indignation 
of the Sophomores was caused by the ‘suppression o! the 
annual game of football. At a quarter before seven 
o’clock they assembled en masse, and, having procured 
a long coffin, accompanied it in mock procession to the 
playground, there to perform such mimic funeral cere- 
monies as had been previously arranged. One of the 
members of the class—attired in Episcopal habit—offi- 
ciated as chaplain, While the exercises were progress- 
ing, the students bewailed the decease of their favorite 
game in the most demonstrative manner, varying their 
outcries with groans for the Faculty and President Hill. 

The class of ’67 then marched around the playground, 
singing, “John Brown’s Body,” but as they could find no 
antagonists, soon carried the coffin back to their rooms 
and disbanded. 


At nine o’clock the Sophomores reassembled, with a 
transparency, bearing on one side the representation of a 
football, with a white spot in the centre, and the 
designation of the class upon it, and on the other side a 
three-legged individual, in the act of “taking his warn- 
ings.’ They marched around the college yard, de- 
nouncing in loud terms the Faculty and calling for them 
to “come out.” 

At the report of a strong force of Freshmen at the 
southerly entrance of “Hollis,” the Sophomoes deter- 
mined to confront them. In spite of the Freshmen, 
aided by tutors and proctors, the Sophomores forced 
their way through the entry to the other side of the 
building. In the struggle some of the college officers 
are reported to have been bruised, and a proctor to have 
been knocked down by a rather telling blow from one 
of the fighting class of ’67. The whole affair made a 
considerable stir, and students say that “Bloody Monday 
Night” never was passed in a more sanguinary manner. 
—E. W. H., in the Boston Transcript. 


What education is, and how the young should be educated, are questions that require 


discussion. At present there isa difference of opinion as to the subjects to be taught; 


for mzn are by nd mzans in accord as to what the young should learn, whether they aim 


at virts: or at getting the best out of life. 


Neither is it clear whether education is more 


concern2d with intellect or with character.— Aristotle 
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INCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
ey ritten by a number of specialists. Edited by Paul 
Monroe, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 792 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.90. , 

This is as near “an impossible book” as a fairly 

d book can be impossible, 

It is full of excellent sentiments, and of some facts, 
but the wonder is, as one reads it, why in the world it 
was ever published. The publisher and editor are of 
the best; the one is publishing a host of books and the 
other is editing g vast number of books, and the only 
excuse we can see for this book is that they have the 
habit and could not check it. Much of the book is in 
print, otherwheres in more permanent form, there are 
upwards of thirty authors and scarcely one of them has 
done his best work here. The author of no chapter has 
responsibility for the views expressed by any other, and 
the editor is not necessarily in sympathy with the views 
expressed, At various points there is conflict between 
the views advanced by different writers. | : 

We can understand why a magazine might like a 
symposium of this kind, but why it should be put in 
dignified form like this is beyond our comprehension. 
There may be those who wish for it and if so they have 
it here. abe 

But we do protest against calling it “Principles of 
Secondary Education,” that is selling goods under false 
pretenses, which is the farthest possible purpose of 
either publisher or editor. It is nothing more than 
“Some Facts and Opinions About Secondary Educa- 
tion,” and such it should be called. You cannot have 
“principles” that the editor does not accept, and that the 
authors do not accept. Principles must have principle, 
At least those who put them forth must be principled 
enough to believe they have principles that have prin- 
ciple. Opinions are not principles and principles are 
something more than opinions. If you want the 
opinions of thirty-three men you can get them here. 
But do not pay $1.90 under the impression that you are 
buying principles of secondary education. 


A LABORATORY OUTLINE OF ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By _ Professor Alexander Smith, 
head of Chemistry Department, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: The Century Company. Flexible 
cloth. 137 pages, 

Here is a group of ninety-four exercises in chemistry, 
such as may be worked out in the laboratory, by the 
student, and will prove of the highest value in his prac- 
tical work. The author has the conyiction, from _ his 
experience as instructor, that “one of the chief errors 
into which many students fall is that of doing experi- 
ments blindly and mechanically.” His effort in this book is 
to aid such to do them intelligently and thoroughly, and 
thus render themselves competent instead of hesitant in 
their chemical work. The exercises cover a wide 
ground, sufficient to render the student able to master 
any subsequent efforts in the chemistry line. And they 
are simplified as much as thoroughness will permit. It 
is a most instructive and helpful piece of work. 


STYLE-BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By H. 
W. Hammond of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Max J. Herzberg of Manual Training 
High School, Newark, N. J. Cloth. 253 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORT- 
HAND. 16 mo. Cloth. 80 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
London and New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

_ The first of these two books is the sixth revised edi- 

tion of a former work, showing the proper method of 

using English in business correspondence. All forms 
of such correspondence are given, as, for instance, in 
letters of application, inquiry, ordering goods, com- 
plaint, remittances, etc. etc. They will be found very 
helpful to the student of business, which as the days 
pass is becoming more complicated and ~-careful than 
ever. As a style-book it is exceptionally valuable. 
The second book is a new centenary edition of a 
volume for stenographers who may use the Pitman 

Method of Shorthand. Both in English text and in 

shorthand samples of correspondence are given, which 

for brevity, conciseness, and yet clearness may be ac- 


rOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
‘ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
oy mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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_ cepted and followed by any student of the system. 


These samples include real estate correspondence, be- 
side that of insurance, railroads, law, publishing and. 
numerous other forms. 
SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited and 
annotated by Edward K. Robinson, Illustrated , by 
Charles Copeland. Boston: Ginn & Co. -l2> mow 
Cloth. 256 pages. Price, 40 cents. sid 
Dean Swift was one of the most gifted of English 
writers. He was as satirical as he was brainy. Every 
now and then he broke out on society in language of 
spite by some able book. Gulliver’s Travels is one of 
the most pungent he ever wrote. And yet it is one of 
the most readable little’ books, full of wit and imagina- 
tion. People read it with interest even though they 
smarted from the lash of his whip. How one does 
laugh over Gulliver’s experiences with the Lilliputians, 
who were but six inches high, and with the Brobdingna- 
gians who were seventy-two feet high. Sw’: was an 
accomplished linguist, and the editor is to 2 congratu- 
lated on reproducing his work because of the opportu- 
nity it gives to be jn the company of high-grade Eng- 
lish. The pictures by Copeland are finely executed, be- 
ing just as imaginative as Swift’s text. ; 


THE CHILD’S OWN SPELLING BOOK. By W. 
Franklin Jones. The Capital Supply Company, 
Pierre, S. D. 

This book is made by Mrs. Jones after the most 
elaborate research work with children in each grade, to 
appreciate the principles upon which the book was 
made write to the secretary of the State University of 
South Dakota, Vermilion, for the Bulletin prepared by 
Professor W. F. Jones in his Research on Spelling. 


BED-TIME BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By Gertrude Smith. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 16 mo, Cloth, 192 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A pleasing group of stories from the Good Book, 
such as will be attractive to the children on their way 
to the sleepy hour. These tales have been well chosen, 
and the telling of them is at once both reverant and 
complete. The text is illuminated by many colored 


pictures such as aid the children fix the story in their 
minds for life. 


“With Good Will Doing Service” 


A Course in Citizenship 


Edited by Elia Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Fanny E. Coe, Mabel Hill, Mary McSkimmon 


With an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


A carefully graded series of lessons, or ‘“‘morning 
talks”, with suitable stories and poems for 
each grade in the elementary school. 


‘The purpose of the book is most excellent, 
and deserves the highest commendation.”—JOHN 


BARRETT, Director General of the Pan American 
Union. 


“The book fills a real need and should havea 
wide use in our schools. More than ever before 
our young people need to be trained to a full con- 
ception of American ideals and to an understand- 
ing of what this country actually stands for at its 
best."—G. H. BLAKESLEE, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


4 PARK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
every state in the Union. To be 
Mable, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Co 
should be received not later than the 
Gfteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


DECEMBER. 

28-30: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Allen, Hoboken, 
pres.; H. J. Mead, Bridgeton, 
sec’y. 

26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio; F. 
Doughty, Austin, state superinten- 
dent. 

28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

28-January 2: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Education. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Stuart A. Courtis, Detroit, Mich., 
sec’y, 

29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
29-31. Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. William Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass., secretary. 

30-31: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and it 
Affiliated Societies, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, profes- 
sor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca; N. Y., pres-. 

31-January 2: New Hampshire Insti- 


tute for. Superintendents and 
Principals, Plymouth Normal 
School, Plymouth; Henry  C. 


Morrison, Concord, state superin- 
tendent. 


JANUARY. 

5-6: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, sec’y. 

FEBRUARY. 

4-5: School Directors’ Department. 
Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association. 

12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


APRIL. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs...J..H. Smissaert, Wolie Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Ten years ago there 
were 2,323 schools in Maine that 
were reported as following no de- 
finite outline of studies. For the 
school year 1913-14, the number of 
schools of this class had been re- 
duced 670. This radical reduction 
shows conclusively the gain that is 
being made in a more careful system- 
ization of the work of the schools. It 
is not to be implied that all of these 
schools are by any means following 
sithilar or uniform courses, but it is 
clear that in place of haphazard, un- 
planned work has come some mea- 
sure of system and organization, At 
recent superintendents’ conferences 
efforts have been made to bring 
about some form of agreement on 
the essential points of the school 
course so that pupils going from one 
school to another would meet with 
less loss than is now frequently the 
case. These efforts are bearing 
fruit in a more harmonious unity of 
school courses. 

In commenting on the desirability 
of further agreements the report 
says; “While an absolute uniformity 
that would prevent individual initia- 
tive and the wise experimentation 
would retard progress and is not to 
be desired, there is much to be said 
in favor of an agreement on estab- 
lished and essential points for all 
parts of the state school system.” 

The length of the school year is 
generally regarded as being one of 
the tests of the efficiency of an edu- 
cational system. If it is to be so re- 
garded, then Maine schools have 
shown a considerable gain in re- 
cent years. In 1907 the average 
school year for the state was approx- 
imately 130 days or twenty-six school 
weeks. In 1913 this had been in- 
creased to 164 days and for the past 
wad a further gain of two days has 

een noticed. This represents a net 
increase of sixteen days or more 
than three school weeks in the seven 
year period. The act of the legis- 
lature of 1909 in raising the mini- 
mum school year from twenty to 
twenty-six weeks was undoubtedly 
responsible in a large measure for 
the increase. 

Last year there were 139 towns 
and cities in the state that main- 
tained their schools for at least 180 
days. This is the ideal school year 
for the majority of towns. On the 
other hand 320 towns maintained a 
school year that was shorter than 
the average for the state. 

In commenting on these figures the 
annual state. school report points out 
that a difference of fifty days or ten 
school weeks between various muni- 
cipalities is so great that a desirable 
equality of educational opportunity 
can hardly be claimed. The sugges- 
tion is made that legislative action 
should further remove this dis- 
crepancy by requiring thirty school 
weeks or 150 days as a minimum. 
There were last year 116 towns that 
fell below this sugeested minimum 
and nearly all the eastern states 
have already adopted a school year 
of not less than 150 days, some 
states requiring considerably in ex- 
cess of that number. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. State Superinten- 
dent Henry C. Morrison was one of 
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the spéakers for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, which 
met at Los Angeles. Dr, Morrison 
spoke on, “The High School and the 
New Democracy”; and “The. Ideal 
Life Common to all Mankind.” 

On the way to California, he at- 
tended a conference’of state superin- 
tendents with the United States 
Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. 

There were this year, as there have 
been in vears past, some 200 boys— 
nearly all of those out of a_ totaB 
dseuiibership of 350 regularly play- 
ing football matches at St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, N. H. If the 
Harvard undergraduates played 
football in the same proportion to 
their numbers, Soldiers Field would 
have seen this fall at least 1,200 stu- 
dents practising the game, and play- 
ing match games at the rate of at 
least fifty a week. 


HANOVER George R. 
Lyman, assistant professor of botany 
and biology in Dartmouth, will re- 
sign from the faculty at the end of 
this semester to accept a position 
as plant pathologist of the federal 
horticultural board of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. His work 
there will consist of the inspection 
of imported plants, a matter partic- 
ularly important because of the 
fungus disease brought into the 
country in this manner which is 
destroying the chestnut trees 
throughout the country. 

Professor Lyman was_ recently 
elected fellow of the second class of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. With the exception of 
President Emeritus William Jewett 
Tucker and President Ernest Fox 
Nichols, Professor Lyman is the 
only member of the Dartmouth 
faculty to be honored by member- 
ship in the American Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CAMBRIDGE. The present 


freshman class at Harvard contains 
664 men. The increase of eighty-five 
men over 1913 is largely made up 
from private or endowed schools. 
The difference of number between 
the public and private school stu- 
dents was but two in 1913, but last 
fall, although the public school per- 
sonnel was increased by eighteen to 
299, the number of freshmen from 
private schools jumped from 283 to 
348. There are also seventeen seli- 
prepared men in the class. 

The geographical distribution 
shows that more than half of the 
new class comes from Massachu- 
setts. Eight of the states repre- 
sented among the men entering in 
1913 are without representatives im 
the present class, but twenty-seven 
states are represented besides the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Eng- 
land and Germany. 


SPRINGFIELD. Seven Spring- 
field men who regard themselves 
as educated, recently drew up the 
following examination in geography, 
each selecting five questions which 
he thought an educated and _ well-in- 
formed person should be able to 
answer. Allowing two points for a 
perfect answer to each question, or 
sixty for a perfect paper, it was 
found that the average for the seven 
papers was the surprisingly iow 
figure of 28.57. The best individual 
showing was 42.33, and the poorest 
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keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


School is 


New England.”’ 


Founded 1904 


| Malden, Mass. | 


KNOWLEDGE. THAT IS 
‘EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor mare teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to. students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we f + 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 


-“*Edacationally the strongest Business School in ~ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


| Patents—Copyrishteyith gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue, on which the Munsell Color, 
System is based, should be used in the form of cray- 
ons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere. 
etc.—the only way to obtain an accurate knowledge 


| 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New York and other cities 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, ostage paid 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO , INC. 


Soje Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Mass. 


of colar harmony, 
| 

Send today for ex 
| ‘ Boston 


System 


tests and balances color by 


measurement. | he middle colors 


The Munsell Celor System is 


tory circular “S” and prices 


15. Geography was interpreted in 
its broadest sense, and to that end a 
number of purely local questions 
were asked, as well as those which 
concerned the world at large. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. Mr. 
Melville A. Stone resigned the super- 
intendency of this union to take 
charge of his deceased brother's 
orange grove at Maitland, Florida, 
and to live with his parents there. 
He is the first union  superinten- 
dent to benefit by the recently en- 
acted Retirement Law. 

Mr. Stone was born in Killing- 
worth, Connecticut, in 1853, and 
graduated from Yale in 1875. After 
some private teaching he became 
Principal of the Prattsville, Con- 
necticut School. The next eight 
years were spent in the West. He 
was superintendent in Anoka and 
Stillwater successively later 
Principal of the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
High School. 

In 1897 he became principal of the 
Bridgewater High School, but after 
a year he resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the Watertown 
Schools. The next year he became 
superintendent in Reading, where he 
Temained for ten years. In con- 
nection with his work in Reading he 
served for various terms Boxford, 

errimac, Middleton and Tops- 
field. 

_When the Reading committee de- 
cided upon the policy of combining 
the positions of superintendent and 
high school principal Mr. Stone 
continued his work of  super- 
vision in the Shelburne Union and 
left that for the Sturbridge Union 
in 1912. 

Mr. Stone has excelled in train- 


ing young teachers. He was ever 
optimistic and perhaps met more op- 
position in his efforts to bring about 
modern ideas in education than a 
less earnest and aggressive man. By 
his removal the state loses one who 
has been true to large ideals of ser- 
vice. 

QUINCY. In the report of the 
Russell Sage Foundation of thirty 
cities of about its size, Quincy 
stood hichest in percentage of pupils 
who are not over age. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Brown . Uni- 


versity has a total registration this 
year of 1,083 students, not including 
291 + registrations in extension 
courses. This represents a gain of 
fifty-seven students over last year, 
and of 102 students, about eleven per 
cent. in a period of four years. For 
the first time the registration ex- 
ceeds the 1,000 mark. 


Each department of the Univer- 
sity shows an increase, the under- 
graduate men’s college leading with 
a gain of thirty-four, followed by the 
Graduate Department with twenty- 
one, and the Women’s College with 
two. The Women’s College has an 
entering class of sixty-four, the 
largest in its history. 

Seventy-three per cent. of the 
undergraduate men are members of 
fraternities, as against 71.5 per cent. 
last year. Amone the _ religious 
denominations represented, the Bap- 
tists have twenty-three per cent. 
Congregationalists and Episco- 
palians 18.5 per cent. each, and 
Roman Catholics 13 ver cent. 


MIDDLA ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The report 
of the appointment committee of 
Teachers’ College for the past 
academic year shows that 161 ap- 
pointments to college positions were 
made; appointments to superinten- 
dencies numbered seventeen, to nor- 
mal and secondary schools 282, to 
elementary schools, seventy-nine, to 
positions for teaching special sub- 
jects, such as domestic arts, domes- 
tic science, fine arts, industrial arts, 
and physical education, 351. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Henry Noble 
McCracken, professor of English at 
Smith College, was appointed presi- 
“dent of Vassar College of this city, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of r. James Monroe 
Taylor. The new president will en- 
ter upon his duties in February. 

President McCracken is thirty-four 
years old, and is a son of Henry 
Mitchell McCracken, chancellor 
emeritus of New York University. 
Professor John H. McCracken, 
brother of Vassar’s new president, 


was made president of Lafayette 
College, the day before Professor 
Henry N. McCracken’s appoint- 


ment was announced, December 15. 
Both are sons of Chancellor 
Emeritus McCracken of the Univer- 
sity of New York. “Like father like 
son. 
_ BUFFALO. There is no place 
in Buffalo for poorly trained 
teachers, says the annual report of 
the school examiners here. 
_ The examiners ask that the city 
incorporate in its general plan of 
school administration a scheme of 
educational lectures, institutes and 
talks to be given regularly for the 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MONEY SAVE IT! 


Rapidly growing 


Text Book 


TAXPAYERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
Demand the conserving of Books. 


3 per cent. of the cost added to the cost of the Books 
will save 40 per cent. of the Text Book bill 


Write to HOLDEN. He will tell you how 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


communities make rapidly growing 


Bills 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


different class of teachers employed 
by the city at municipal expense “for 
the purpose of keeping the city’s 
teaching body educationally alive 
‘and progressively efficient. Effi- 
ciency should be extended also to 
the business end of the educational 
department, according to the ex- 
aminers, recommending a bureau of 
educational research in connection 
with the ae buying and dis- 
ribution of supplies. 
Superintendent Henry P. Emer- 
son says that: The adoption of the 
commission charter by a_ vote of 
the people\at the last election will 
bring about important changes in 
the method of administering the 
public schools. “The new charter 
provides for a Board of Education 
to take charge of the schools and 
abolishes the practice which has 
long made Buffalo unique among 
American cities, namely, the practice 
of electing the superintendent of ed- 
ucation by popular vote. 
“After having been continued in 
office for over twenty years by the 
will of the people as expressed in 
six elections, it would be ungracious 
in me to say that the people are not 
intelligent enough to select a suit- 
able man to be at the head- of the 
school department. Still, taking 
into consideration our increasing 
population and the growing com- 
plexity of educational problems, I 
hope and believe that this change 
will, in the years to come, work 
great benefit for our public school. 


(PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The educa- 
tion section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science will meet in the Law Build- 
ing of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the last two days of this 
month and the a two > of 
anuary, and as a very strong 
Joint sessions with the 


American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the American Federation 
of Mathematics and Science 


Teachers will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesday the whole day will be 
devoted to the topic of educational 
measurement. H. A. Brewn of the 
New Hampshire department of edu- 
cation, E. L. Thorndike of Colum- 
bia, Bird T. Baldwin of Swarth- 


more, C. P. Wang of Michigan, H. 
T. Manuel of Chicago University, 
Walter F. Dearborn of Harvard, J. 
E. Wallin of the St. Louis Board 
of Education, Charles L. Harlan of 
the State Normal Training School. 
at Oswego, N. Y., Paul Klapper of 
the University of the City of New 
York and a number of others who 
are leading the countrv in making 
experiments to further the efficiency 
of school room instruction and con- 
ditions will speak briefly. Never 
probably has such a group of the 
leaders in this particular field been 
brought together as those who will 
make up the whole program of the 
section. 


Section L was organized in 1907. 
Its meetings are devoted to dis- 
cussions of general educational 
problems, and, more particularly, 
to reports of investigations dealing 
with the scientific measurement of 
school processes and products. The 
meetings of the Section are of 
value to all interested in education. 
Thy reflect the advanced educational 
thought of the day which but slowly 
finds its way into print. They make 
it possible for any teacher or su- 
perintendent to get the personal 
message of specialists in the various 
lines of work, and to meet and know 
the leading educationalists of the 
country. 


YORK. The York County 
Teachers’ Institute met in York the 
past month. Seven hundred and 
eighty-two teachers were in atten- 
dance, which includes the teachers 
of the cities of Hanover and York, 
which always unite with the county 
teachers in the annual institute 
work. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
gave the opening address on Mon- 
day afternoon. Dr. P. M. Harbold 
of Millersville State Normal 
School and Dr. S. C. Schmucker of 


the West Chester State Normal 
School gave several helpful ad- 
dresses. The chief in- 
structors were Dr. J. R. 


Street of Syracuse University and 
Dr. W. D. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The teachers 
in attendance voted this _ institute 
the best in point of interest and 
helpful work given of any they have 
attended. County Superintendent C. 


W. Stine was ably assisted in the 
management of the institute by Ci 

Superintendents Oden C. Gortner of 
Hanover and A. Wanner of York. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Richmond was 
the mecca during the week of 
December 7 for hundreds of men 
and women coming to the Eighth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. This society, 
which is credited with having done 
more than any other single agency 
in promoting the movement for 
effective vocational education in this 
country, had its inception when a 
number of manufacturers, labor 
officials, educators and students of 
economics made and discussed means 
of improving the American work- 
men and therefore the general wel- 
fare and progress of the country. 
In the eight years of its existence it 
has accomplished much in the mat- 
ter of fostering the establishment of 
vocational training, aiding in the 
planning of wise legislation and se- 
curing the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, employees and the public. 

This year’s convention eclipsed 
Previous gatherings both in atten- 
dance and in importance of the pro- 
gram. This is due in a large part to 
the Richmond Educational and In- 
Justrial Survey which the National 
Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education has been conduct- 
ing for the city of Richmond, in an 
effort to aid that city in determin- 
ing those forms of industrial educa- 
tion which will be best suited to her 
needs. 

The Richmond survey furnished 
the basis for a large part of the 
program and was made for the fol- 
lowing purposes:— 

To prove the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of industrial and school condi- 
tions in the making of a program 
for industrial education in a city. 

_ To show the kind of facts about 
industry and about the schools 
which need to be gathered. 

To develop a proper method for 
studying the ‘industries and the 
schools for purposes of industrial 
education. 

To secure the co-operation of 
national and local, public and private 
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agencies in the making of a type 
“To make the annual convention 
of the National Society most helpful 
to a city interested in providing 
practical education for its people. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


AN DIEGO. Hugh J. Baldwin 
Seng time superintendent of San 


iego County, side stepped the su- 
by trying for the 
state superintendency. His suc- 
cessor is John, F. West, professor - 
the San Diego State Normal School. 
This is one of the few cases in os 
state in which a normal schoo 
teacher of high professional ideals 
has become a county superintendent. 

RED BLUFF. Miss Mamie B. 
Lang’s re-election as superintendent 
of Tehama County gives great satis- 
faction in all Northern California. 
She was a recent president of the 
State Association of ‘the North. 

FRESNO. The Fresno State 
Normal School that has been mak- 
ing good bricks without straw for 
two years is now to have $333,000 
for buildings worthy of the work 
they have been doing. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. For the fifth consecu- 
tive time in as many years members 
of the Nebraska State Teachers As- 
sociation have paid Omaha’s hos- 
pitality a glowing tribute. The vote 
on location for next year’s meeting 
showed a large majority for this 
city.. 

The result was: Omaha, 1,339; 
Lincoln, 725—a saajority of 614 for 
the state’s metropolis. 

Superintendent R. J. Barr of 
Grand Island was elected president 
without opposition. The vote on 
other officers was:— 14 

Vice President—A. P. Hillyer of 
Beatrice, 1,007; R. Pate of 


Alliance, 934 
Treasurer—J. F. Matthews of 


Grand Island, 1,116; A. H. Water- 
house of Fremont, 955. 
Executive committee, Second 


district: E. U. Graff of Omaha, re- 
elected: Fourth_ district, Frank 
Beers of David City; sixth district, 
O. H. Neale of Kearney. 

Election week—or the week when 
election would come, were the 
biennial elections law not in force— 
will be the time of the gathering. 
A total of 1,818 votes were cast for 
that period. 

The first half of Thanksgiving 
week as favored by 697 members 
and the latter half of the same week 
by seventy-seven. Christmas week 
was favored by only fifty-six mem- 
bers of the organization. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the recent Com- 
pulsory Education Congress in De- 
troit, Superintendent Ella Flagg 

oung gave an address on the “rest- 
less child.” She said: “We have got 
to have something that appeals to 
the child mind, something that will 
awaken it. There are three types 
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EMERSON, 
College of Oratory* 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature,ane 
America. it aims to develop is 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression whether as & creative thinker eo: 
ab interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) ip 
formation on applicativn to 


wersia 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BUSTON, MASS. 
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of children, one of which is the rest- 
less type. That is the type the 
public school loses, and we lose 
those children because we do _not 
give them somethine to do. This 
idea that children are all alike until 
a certain period is a mistake. We 
have got to offer them more than 
one line of work and show them 
things that are positively useful in 
the child eye. In time the strictly 
academic course may give way to 
the industrial course. And I would 
change other courses of study when 
necessary. I would ~ive boys and 
girls earlier in life such subjects as 
physics, chemistry and modern 
languages.” 


MICHIGAN, 


GRAND RAPIDS. Credit is 
now given in Grand Rapids High 
School for music, drawing, Bible 
study and shop work done outside 
the school and under instructors not 
connected with the school corps. 

Superintendent Greeson says of 
the plan “In addition to the courses 
outlined, credit toward graduation 
of from one to five hours jn any one 
semester may be obtained for special 
or intensive study in any of the vari- 
ous subjects taught in the Grand 
Rapids High Schools, for activities 
closely connected with the curri- 
culum, and for extra or outside 
study done under the direction of an 
approved, competent teacher, when 
approved by the head of the depart- 
ment concerned and the principal 
of the school.” 


KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON. This city is 
near leading the state in educational 
development. Four years ago the 
city built an elegant high school 
house at a cost of $140,000. This 
year it is building a $60,000 Junior 
High School, and next year plans 
to build a second Junior igh 
School. This will put it in line with 
the best cities in the country in the 


utilization of the junior high 
school idea. 

MISSOURI 
_MANSFIELD. Superintendent 


J. A. Hylton has a full column of 
school notes in the local paper each 
week. It is one of the best presen- 
tations of school news, educational 
suggestions for the public good that 
is published anywhere. 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. One of the 
latest moves to be sanctioned by the 
School City of South Bend is the 
employment of a director of social 
center work in the school buildings. 
The director was engaged Novem- 
ber I, 1914, by the year, and during 
the winter will direct the social 
center movement; and during the 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 


* For catalogue, address the Principai. 


A. Beyden, M. A. 


§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercia] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


Public Play- 


summer months the 
grounds. 


Superintendent L. T. Mont- 
gomery recently sent out some two 
hundred letters to citizens of the 
city asking if thev would support 
certain measures which might be 
expected to grant some relief for the 
retardation discussed in the report 
of the recent survey conducted by 
Dr. Bobbitt of Chicago University. 
Many valuable recommendations 
were made in this survey report, and 
it is planned to adopt as many as 
appear feasible, but at the same time 
it is very desirable that public 
opinion sanction such changes. 


O. H. Williams, of the History 
Department of Indiana University, 
has finished an examination of the 
course and methods of instruction in 
history in the elementary and 
secondary schools. A _ reorganiza- 
tion of the work in history and civics 
will follow his written report. 


GREENSBURG. The City Su- 
perintendents’ Club, composed of 
thirty southern Indiana superinten- 
dents, held a two days’ meeting with 
Superintendent E. C. German in this 
city, December 11-12. At the same 
time Northern Indiana superinten- 
dents met at Goshen and formed a 
new association. 


TERRE HAUTE. The schoo? 
board has decided to issue bonds for 
the erection of a $300,000 vocational 
and junior high school. According 
to Superintendent C. J. Waits, the 
present equipment of twenty-seven 
buildings and six annexes is taxed 
severely to house the 10,725 pupils 
now enrolled. 

Night school work, which is 
offered this year for the first time, 
has attracted a large enrollment. 


INDIANAPOLIS. County and 
city superintendents of the state are 
making plans for the district 
teachers’ meeting to be held in the 
spring, as provided by the recent 
vote of the State Association. 


GARY. Nineteen hundred  chil- 
dren attend the Froebel School 


in the daytime, and 2,100 are 
found at the same  build- 
ing at night. Professor George 


Swartz, director of the Gary night 
schools, has invited whole families 
of the foreign quarter to attend this 
school. e small children are 
cared for in a big play room, while 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Now York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Ca!., 343 Douglas Bids 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


-FHE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 12° St: mass. 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, rnd Celleges! Save Tine ard Fxyepse Becrce 
Anxiety. Use Exyert Service. Register Now. JAWES LEE LCVE. Ciiecter 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 4 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


their parents are in the study rooms 
and work shops. 

BEDFORD. Twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Southern Indiana Princi- 
pals’ Club visited the high school 
here, December 4. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The common 
schools of Minnesota including high, 
graded and rural school, cost 
$16,500,000. The normal schools 
$375,000, the State University $1,750- 
000. In addition to these figures 
near half a million dollars was ex- 

nded on school buildings for state 
institutions. 


WISCONSIN, 

RACINE. According to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation of thirty 
cities of about its size, only. two 
cities stand higher in percentage of 
children who are not over age. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The Ohio Su- 
preme Court on December 15. re- 
fused to review a suit against J. M. 
H. Frederick, superintendent of 
Cleveland Public Schools, involving 
the right of teachers to form unions, 
and allowed the decision of the com- 
mon pleas court to stand. 

This lower court held that teachers 
have a right to organize and en- 
joined Superintendent Frederick 
from dismissing six women teachers 
because they were active in forming 
the union. He violated the court 
order by dismissing ‘the teachers. 
He was cited for contempt of court, 
sentenced to serve ten days in jail 
and fined $500, 

Mr. Frederick probably will ask 
the Supreme Court to review the 
case with reference to the jail sen- 
tence. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


GEORGIA, 


ATLANTA. Even in a city so 
far South as this the heating prob- 
lem is a problem. Superintendent 
W. M. Slaton reported that many 
school. rooms were _ inadequately 
heated a week ago, and _ several 
classes were dismissed. Superinten- 
dént Slayton is making a vigorous 
campaign far the more adequate sun- 
port of the public schools here, 
which is really needed. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 635.] 


force should be used and both fac- 
tions driven back from the line. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
PEACE. 


It is a melancholy’ circumstance 
that the date for the celebration of 
the completion of one hun- 
dred years of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain 
should in the midst of the 
greatest war which civilization has 
ever known. It comes, moreover, 
on the day before Christmas when, 
under happier conditions, it might 
fittingly have been blended with joy- 
ous recognition of the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. It was at Ghent, 
December 24, 1814, that the Treaty 
was signed which brought to an end 
the War of 1812, and _ settled so 
effectually all the questions at issue 
between the two nations that, for 
an entire. century, attended by more 
than one cause of friction which, 
under less temperate administration, 
might have led to war, there has 
been no thought of any hostile ac- 
tion between the two nations. The 
complications growing out of the 
Civil War, the Alabama claims, the 
Fenian raids, the boundary disputes, 
and all the other issues, large and 
small, which have arisen, have been 
adjusted by peaceful means and by 
mutual concessions; and the three- 
thousand mile boundary between 
American and British territory is 
unguarded by a single fort or a 
single warship on the Great Lakes. 
Unhappily, the celebration of this 
great centenary of peace cannot 
take place, as was anticipated, at 
Ghent; but the celebrations which 
have been planned in English, Cana- 
dian and American cities should be 
the more enthusiastic by reason of 
the present world-crisis. 


TO AVOID AN EXTRA SES- 
SION. 


Congress is getting at its work 
with almost feverish haste. It is 
planning to rush through the big 
appropriation bills withthe minimum 
of consideration and debate; and, 
under pressure trom the White 
House, to carry out the whole of 
the administration program, if pos- 
sible, before the fourth of March, It 
will not stop at night sessions, nor 
at the vigorous enforcement of 
rules limiting discussion and com- 
pelling the presence of a quorum. 
There is no concealment of the fact 


December 24, 1934 


that the impelling motive for all 
this haste is the desire, shared by 
the President, to avoid the necessity 


BOSTON of convening the newly-elected 
2A PARK ST. Congress in extra session. The 
present Congress, with its enormous 


Democratic majority in the House 
has been extremely tractable upon 
almost every item of the Presi- 
dential program; and no difficulty 
has been experienced in keeping it 
in practically continuous session 
from the Ist of April, 1913, up to 
the present date. But the Congress 
Just elected, in which the Demo- 
cratic majority is cut from 150 to 
about twenty, cannot be counted 
upon to do everything that the 
President wants done. Hence the 
present haste. 


BIG INCOMES AND MODEST 
ONES. 
The American “man in the street” 
will very likely regard with mixed 
emotions the disclosure, in the an- 
aon report of the Commissioner of 
Povenue, of the fact that 
orty-four of his fellow citizens are 
enjoving an annual income 


of 
$1,000,000 or Over; that ninety-one 
more have an income of from 


$500.000 to $1,000,000; and forty-four 
more an income of from $400,000 to 
$500,000. But, whatever form his 
emotions may take, they are not 
likely to “impe? shim’ to’ demand 


an 
abatement in the rate of taxation 
upon these huge incomes. The 


most surprising featur 
turns, however, is that 598 
persons were found subject to ‘th 
tax; and that, of these, 79,426 had iat 
comes ranging only from $2,500 to 
and 114,484 incomes of from 
$3,333 to $5,000. These two groups 
n one-half of the w 
subject to the tax. 135 
oe of more than $500,000, no 
ee than eighty-two are in New 
ork, thirteen in Illinois and onl 
three in Massachusetts. | 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECOKD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 


cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final 
space for 
upil’s Name, Age, Residence, 
Abstract of Entrance Standings ca 
Final — for either semester 
ear 
Times subject taught 
Number of weeks’ ag 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Bag concerning Graduation, etc. 
¢ forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable f 
School course. 
We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School R 
Term Record Sheets. rer 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & Co. 


MILWAUKEE wis. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“A Report on a Plan of Organiza- 
tion for Co-operative and Contin- 
uation Courses.” By Herman 
Schneider, University of Cincin- 
nati. Department of Education, 
New York City. 4 pages. “A Re- 
port on a Plan of Organization for 
Co-operative and Continuation 
Courses.” By Superintendent 
William Wirt, Gary, Indiana. 
Department . of Education, New 
York City. 11 paves, 


“Library Instruction in Universities, 
Colleges and Normal Schools.” 
Compiled by, Henry R. Evans, 
Editorial Division,’ United States 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin 
1914. No. 34.’ 40 pages. 


“Educational Standards and Educa- 
tional’ Measurement.” Bulletin 
No. III of the Department of Edu- 
cational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston Public 
Schools. 21 pages. - 


“The Establishment of Christianity 
and the Proscription of Pagan- 
ism.” By Maude Aline Huttnian, 
Columbia University, .-Studies in 
History, Economics and Public 


60. No. 2. 257 pages. 


Bath, Maine. 1914 Report. Super- 
intendent Clarence N. Flood. 90 
pages. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
hology, Boston. 1914. Catalogue. 
8381 pages. 


“Concrete Investigation of the 


Material of English Spelling.” Byf 


W. Franklin Jones, Ph. D. Pub- 
‘lished by the University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion, S, D. 29 
nages. 


“A Handbook Containing Sugges- 
tions and Programs ior Com- 
munity Social Gatherings at Rural 
School Houses.” P¥Yepared by L. 
T. Hanifan, State Supervisor of 

. Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 54 paces. 

“Community Service Week in North 
Carolina.” Compiled by the Com- 
munity Service Week Committee, 
Clarence Poe, chairman: Issued 
from office of State Superinten- 
dent J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C. 
86 pages. 

Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. First 
“School Annual, 1913-14. County 
Superintendent Paul W. Huth. 27 
pages. 

Health News, monthly bulletin of 
New York State Densttennt of 
Health, Albany. “Public Educa- 
tion Number.” Hermann: M. 
Biggs, commissioner. 396 pages. 


Polity Clubs for Colleges > 


The Carnegie endowment for In: 
ternational Peace announced at New 
York that it has begun a campaign 
for the better understanding of in- 
ternational relations by sendiyg 

dies of college graduates to the 
leading colleges of the country to 
organize international. polity clubs. 
These clubs will study the funda- 
mental causes of the European war 
with the view of detérmining what 
political reconstruction is mécessary 
fa repetition is to be averted, ac- 
cording to the announcement made 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


“THE best means of securing a position ie I believe to join your Agency” is what a New 
York State principal has just written usin asking us to forward him our registration 
bianks. We have this feeling ourselves but we ajways pleated when we hear it+ xpresecd 


by others, We believe there is no other BEST discriminating work as we. It i+ pot too 
Agency that does as careful, personal, early to register: now for Sept«cmber po- 


sitions as superintendents are looking ahead for the vacancies thr y are ture 03 a2 d the possi- 
bilities they may have. One superintendent to whom we send teachers always engages 


twenty ade teachers early in the . yeas, anyway, knowing that im hire large 
corps of teachers he will have at least’ that number of 


vacancies. 
Teachers with good records can get good positions through our MEANS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


it Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


fy 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Schools, and Fam 
instruction; recommends good Schools to pare: ts. Call om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


recommends teacher: and has. filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positious inp to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for reistration. if you med a 
teacher forany desirable place or kncuw 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Squaro, New York. 


with good general education wanted tor department work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in ag 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved aya- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address TH BE. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa, Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for supe ior 
We recommend only reliable candidates. free to schoo! oials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprictor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, NH. ¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in taining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successfv' experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as 4 usiness”’’ is of interest to all live 
FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP in every part of the country... 


TEACHER’S| st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, } 


ALVIN F, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


George W: Nasmyth of Har- 


and FOREIGN superier Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Law, Columbia University. Vol. pop forevery mt of 
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What Knowledge 
Greatest 


In commercial education this question is answered in one word: 


The widest choice of positions— 


The choice of the best positions— 


These are the rewards of every stu- 


~ dent who learns the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among Typewriters 


Remingtca Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) - 


New York and Everywhere 


A NEWSPAPER OF CHARACTER 


Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ABLE, INDEPENDENT, READABLE 


(Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles) 
Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, $2; Weekly, $1 a Year 


The Republican takes seriously its responsibilities to the public. It appeals for popular 


support by service that is guided by intelligence and a purpose to inform, assist and inciden- 
tally entertain and instruct its readers. 


It gathers the news with enterprise and alertness, and presents it in attractive and 
convenient form. It disdains to employ the style of the circus poster and seeks to make 
itself typographically pleasing and tasteful. 


It is extremely liberal in its provision of reading matter in all of its three editions. 
Its editorials constitute one of its distinguishing and most valued features. Literature, art, 
science, education, religion, philanthropy—all receive generous treatment in its columns; 
likewise agriculture and industry. Special attention is given to the various healthful out- 
deor sports. 


The Weekly Kepublican is made up with great care for the wide audience outside of 
the local environment. It is, in fact, a rich weekly magazine sold at a remarkably low price. 


SUBSCRIPTIOY RATES 

DAULY, (Morning), $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a mc ‘6 cents a week, 3 cents a copy. 

DAELY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 8 nonth, 20 cents a week. 

SUNDAY 82 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a cop,. 

WEEKLY (Thursdays), $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a menth, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free for three weeks to anyone who wishes totry it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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